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DISSERTATION, 13 
. N atural 2 leer * ae. 


INTRODUCTION, 


I every enquiry, Which e Religion, 


queſtians 3 in particular, which challenge our 


principal attention, to. wit, that concerning . 
foundation in reaſon, : and. that concerning its by 
origin in human nature, Happily, the firſt 
queſtion, which is the moſt important, admits 5 


of the moſt obvious, at leaſt, the cleareſt ſolu- 


tion. The whole frame of nature beſpeaks an « 


intelligent author; and no rational enquirer can, 
aſter ſerious reflexion, ſuſpend his belief a mo- 


ment with regard to the primary principles of 
genuine Theiſm and Religion. But the other 
queſtion, concerning the origin of religion in 


human nature, admits of ſome more diffculty. 


The belief of inviſible, intelligent power has 
been very generally diffuſed over the human race, £ 


in all places and in all ages; but it has neither 


prrings been ſo univerſal as to admit of no ex- 
M5 | Ceptions, 8 


+ Ha the utmoſt importance, there are two 
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2 DISSERTATION 1. 
ceptions, nor has it been, in any degree, EY | 


form in the ideas, which it has ſuggeſted. Some 


nations have been diſcovered, who entertained 
no ſentiments of Religion, if travellers and hi- 


ſtorians may be credited; and no two nations, 


and ſcarce any two men, have ever agreed pre- 


ciſely in the ſame ſentiments. It would appear, 
therefore, that this preconception ſprings not 
from an original inſtinct or primary impreſſion 


of nature, ſuch as gives riſe to ſelf- love, affecti- 
on betwixt the ſexes, love of progeny, grati- 


- tude, reſentment; ſince every inſtinct of this 


kind has been found abſolutely univerſal in all 


nations and ages; and has always a preciſe, de- 
terminate Object, which it inflexibly purſues, 

Ihe firſt religious principles muſt be ſecondary ; 
ſuch as may eaſily be perverted by various acci- 
dents and cauſes, and whoſe operation 


ſome caſes, may, by an extraordinary ene | 


rence of circumſtances, be altogether - prevent= 
ed. What thoſe' principles are, which give 


riſe to the original belief, and what thofe acci- 


dents and cauſes are, which direct its operation, 
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| TT appear to me, that if we conſider the 
improvement of human - ſociety, from rude 
beginnings to a ſtate of greater perfection, po- 


Iytheiſm or idolatry was, and neceſſarily muſt 5 
have been, the firſt and moſt antient religion of 
mankind. This opinion I ſhall ens ranom to 


confirm bye the following * e 


K rina mater ed ansesdsg . about 


2700 n 185 28 mamkind were idolaters. 


mount up into antiquity, the more do we find 
mankind plunged into idolatry. No. marks, no 
. ſymptoms of any more perfe 

moſt antient records of human race 


ſyſtem. The north, the ſouth, the eaſt, the 


5 welt, gbve their unanimous teſtimony in 5 


he fact. What can be e to ſo 
angvidence? _ 0 51 20 
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tical principles of a few 
entirely pure, of one or two nations, form no 
oObjection worth regarding. Behold then the 
clear teſtimony of hiſtory. The farther we 


W religion. The 
ſtill preſent 
us with polytheiſm as the popular and eſtabliſhed 
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; kind, in antient times, appear univerſally to 


men entertained the principles of pure theiſm? 
That is, while they were ignorant and barba- | 
rous, they diſcovered truth: But fell into error, 


Opinions + of: eren nations. 
laters. Not 4 exception to this rule 
- Himſelf into any unknown region; if he found | 1 
Inhabitants cultivated with arts and ſciences, - 
tho eyen upon that ſuppoſition there are od 
till farther enquiry, pronounce any thing on 
and barbarous, he might beforehand declare 
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As far as writing or Wr reaches, man- 


have been polytheiſts. Shall we aſſert, that, 
in more antient times, before the knowledge 
of letters, or the diſcovery of any art or ſcience, 


as ſoon As . ee HERNE! and bolite- 
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er in this en you not ehe contradi 
all appearance of probability, but alſo our pre- 
ſent experience concerning the . _ 


tribes of America, Africa, and 2 are all 5 


Inſomuch, that, were à traveller to tranſpor 


againſt their being theiſts, yet could he notſafely, 


that head: But if he found them ignorant 
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but ſome o argument, 
which might immediately lead the mind into 5 


- NATURAL HISTORY or RELIGION. 2 
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—_ _ certain, hae ny to the natu- 


ral progreſs of human. thought, the ignorant 


multitude muſt firſt entertain ſome groveling 
and familiar notion of ſuperior, powers, before 
they ſtretch their conception to that perfect be- 
ing, who beſtowed order on the whole frame 
of nature. We, may as reaſonably imagine, 


that men inhabited palaces. before huts, and cot - 


tages, or ſtudied geometry before agriculture; 
as aſſert that the deity appeared to them a pure 


ſpilit, omniſcient, omnipotent, and omnipre 


. ſent, before he was apprchended to be a power 
ful, tho limited bei 
and appetites, lim 


With human paſfons 
LU, and Organs. The mind riſes 
gradually, from inferior to ſuperior: By ab- 


| ſep * En. is imperfect, it forms an 


Nen n abe 0 


; to — the ee —— 5 
could diſturb this natural progreſs of thought 
oObvious and invincible 4 


the pure principles of theiſm, and make it over- 


: leap, at one bound, the vaſt interval, which is 


erpoſed betwixt the human and the divine na- | 
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6 DISSERTATION. * 
cure But tho? I allow, that the order and 
frame of the univerſe; when aceurately examin- 
ed, affords ſuch an argument; yet I can never 
think that this conſideration could have an influ- | 


ence on mankind, when they formed theix firſt, 
aller notions beg dwg 


Gag: . of objects, which are quite fami- 

5 Jeong never ſtrike our attention or curioſity ; 
and however extraordinary or ſurprizing theſe 
objects may be in themſelves, they are paſt over, ; 
by the raw and ignorant multitude, without 
much examination or enquiry. Adam, riſing 

at once, in paradiſe, and in the full perfection 
of his faculties, would naturally, as repreſented 
by Milton, be aſtoniſhed/at the glorious appears 
ances of nature, the heavens, the air, the 
earth, his on organs and members; and would 1 
be led to aſk, Whenoe: this wonderful ſcene 
aroſe: But a barbarous, neceſſitous animal 
1 „ (ſiuch as mam is on) the firſt origin of ſociety) _ 
= preſſed by ſuch numer 
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| dus wants and paſſions, | 
| i 1 has no leiſure to admire the regular face of na- 
1 ture, or make enquiries concerning the cauſe 
i of objects, to which, from his infancy; he has 
4 been gradually accuſtomed. On the contrary, 
[| 85 "as" more * uniform, that is, the more 
—_ on | PR”. perſesd | 


a F ———————ð— nee x — —ͤ — 
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© NATURAL HISTORY QFRELIGION. 5: 
perfect, nature appears, the more is he ſam- 
harized to it, and the leſs inclined to, ſcrutinize | 
and examine it. A monſtrous birth excites his 
curioſity, and is deemed a prodigy. RE. alarms 
him from its novelty and immediately. ſets 
him a trembling , and ſacrificing, and praying. 
But an animal compleat in all its limbs and or- 
gans, is to him an ordinary ſpectacle, and pro- 
| duces no religious opinion or affection. Aſk 
him, whence that animal aroſe; he will tell you, 
from the copulation of its parents. And theſe, 
whence? From the copulation of theirs. - A 
few removes ſatisfy. his curioſity," and ſets the 
_ abjefts at ſuch a diſtance, that he entirely loſes 
fight of them. Imagine notz that he will i 
much as ſtart the queſtion, whence the firſt anis 
mal; much leſs, whence the whole ſyſtem or + 
united” fabric of the univerſe aroſe. Or, if | 
ſtart ſuch a queſtion. to him, expect not, that 
| he will employ bis mind with any anxiety about 
: 1 30 ſubject, ſo remote, ſo unintereſting, and 5 
| which ſo much-exceeds the bounds of his capa - 


x a 


Bur farther, if men were at firſt led into the = ; 
belief of one ſupreme. being, by reaſoning. from 


the frame of nature, they could never, poflibly 
. leave 


8 "DISSERTATION 615 
leave that belief, in urder to embrace Ay; 5 
but the ſame prineiples of reaſoning, which at 
firſt produced, and diffuſed” over mankind, ſo 
magnificent an opinion, muſt be able, with 
greater facility, to preſerve i it. The firſt inven- 
tion and proof of any doctrine is infinitely more 
 difficule than e ee Ju n 3 it. 


abr is a great difference dannen biſtorica 
facts and ſpeculative opinions; nor is the know 
ledge of the one propagated inthe ſame-manner 
with that of the other. - An hiſtorical fact, 
| While it paſſes by oral tradition from eye-wit- 
veſſes and contemporaries, is diſguiſed in every 
ſucceſſive narration, and may at laft retain but 
.* fmall, if any, reſemblance of the nein 
truth, on which: it was founded. The frail 
memo es of men, their love of exaggeration, 
* ſupine careleſſneſs; theſe principles, if 
not corrected by books and writing, ſoon per- 
vert the account of hiſtorical events; where ar- 
gument or reaſoning has little or no place, nor 
can ever recal the truth, which has once eſcap= 
ed thoſe narrations. *Tis thus the fables of 
Hereules, Theſeus, Bacchus are ſuppoſed to have 
been originally founded in true hiſtory, cor- 
ee 7 tradition. 2 7 5 regard. to ſpecu- 
e 9 1 33 e 
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NATURAL HIS "ORY. OF RELIGION. 9 | 
ative opinions, the cali is far otherwiſe: If 
theſe opinions be founded in arguments ſo clear 
and obvious as to carry eonviction with the ge- 
nerality of mankind, „the ſame arguments, 
which at firſt diffuſed che opinions, will ſtill 
preſerve them in their original purity. If the | 
arguments be more abſtruſe, and more remote 
from vulgar apprehenſions, the opinions will 
always be confined to- a few perſons; and as 
ſoon as men leave the contemplation of the ar- 
guments, the opinions will immediately be loſt 
and buried in oblivion. Which ever ſide of this 
dilemma we take, it muſt appear impoſſible, 


that theiſm could, from reaſoning, have been 95 


the primary religion of human race, and have 
afterwards, by its corruption, given birth to ide» 
latry and to all the various ſuperſtitions of the 
heathen world. Reaſon, when very obvious, 
prevents theſe corruptions: When abſtruſe, it 
keeps the principles entirely from the knowledge 
of the vulgar, who are alone: liable to. ee 
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1 we aa: Weta, . our - curio» 
fig, in enquiring concerning the origin of reli- 
gion, we muſt turn our thoughts towards ido- 


latry or polytheiſm, the primitive Religion of 
uniaſtructed mankind. | 


Mak men led like the apprehenſion of in- 
Y | viſible, Intelligent power by a contemplation of 
985 the works of nature, they could never poſſibly, 
entertain any conception but of one ſingle be- 
ing, who beſtowed exiſtence and order on this. 
'valt machine, and adjuſted all its parts, ac- 
- cording to one regular plan or connected ſyſtem. 
For tho', to perſons of a certain turn of mind, 
it may not. appear altogether abſurd, that — 
| ral independent beings, endowed with ſuperior 
x [ . wiſdom, might conſpire i in the contrivance and i 
| execution of one regular plan ; yet is this "3 
mere arbitrary ſuppoſition, which, even if al- 
| lowed poſſible, muſt be. confeſſed neither to be 
ſupported by probability nor neceſſity. All 
. . things in the univerſe are evidently of a piece. 
e og: is * to * 2 W 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF RELIGION. 11 
deſign prevails thro the Whole. And this 
uniformity leads the mind to acknowledge one 
author; becauſe the conception of different au- 


thors, without any diſtinction of attributes or 
operations, ſerves only to give perplexity to the 
imagination, without beſtowing any ae 


on the e 


1 * 


* the other bin if, Lali the 2 or 


nature, we trace the footſteps of inviſible. pow- 


er in the various and contrary events of human =: 


life, we are neceſſarily led into polytheiſm, and 
to the acknowledgment of ſeveral limited and 


imperfect deities. Storms and tempeſts ruin 
what is nouriſhed by the ſun. The ſun de- 


ſtroys what i is foſtered by the moiſture of deus 


and rains. War may be favourable to a. na- 


tion, whom the inclemency of the ſeaſons af- 


flicts with famine, Sickneſs. and peſtilence | 


may depopulate a kingdom, amidſt the moſt 
8 profuſe Raye, The 1 nation is Pe, at t the 3 


2 The Pts of Saks as we learn from Pliny, was the 


work of three artiſts: But tis certain, that, were we not told 


ſo, we ſhould never have concluded, that a groupe of figures, out 
from dne ſtone, and united in one plan, was not the work and 


epntrivance of one ſtatuary To aſcribs any ſing le ecken to the 


| combination. of ſeveral cauſes, | is vo. ſo a natural and 
"8 _—_ | 
o 
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1 "DISSERTATION I. 
ſame time, equally ſucceſsful by ſea and by land. 
And à nation, which now triumphs over its 

enemies, may anon ſubmit to their more proſ- 
perous arms. In ſhort, the conduct of events 

6 or what we call the plan of a particular provi- 
dence, i is ſo full of variety and uncertainty, that, 
if we ſuppoſe it immediately ordered by any in- 
telli gent beings, we muſt acknowledge a con- 
trariety in their deſigns and intentions, a con- 
ſtant combat of oppoſite powers, and a repen- 
tance or change of intention in the ſame power, 
"from impotence or levity. Each nation has its 
tutelar deity. Each element is ſubjected to its 
inviſible power er agent. The province of 
each 80d is ſeparate | from that of another. Nor 
are the operations of the fame god always cer- 
T tain and invariable. To day, he protects: To 
morrow, he abandons us. Prayers and facrifi- 
Ces, rites and ceremonies, - well or ill perform 
ed, are the ſources of his favour or enmity, 
"nd product all the good or ill fortune, which 
| are. to be found e mankind, | 25 


We tury woeae; cbeletdre, Want; 1 in 41 
Fun which. have embraced polytheiſm or 
_ Wolatry, the firſt ideas of religion aroſe not 
+ from a W of che works of nature, : 
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dut from a concern with regard to the events of | 
life,” and from the inceſſant hopes and fears, 
which actuate the human mind. Accordingly, 
we find, that all idolaters, having ſeparated the 

provinces of their deities, have recourſe to that | 
inviſible agent, to whoſe authority they are im- 


mediately ſubjected, and whoſe province it is to 


ſuperintend chat courſe of actions, in which 


they are, at any time, engaged. Juno is in- 
voked at marriages; . at births. Nep- 
tune receives the prayers of ſeamen; and Mars 


oy 


of warriors. , The huſbandman cultivates his 


| field under the protection of Ceres; and the 
4 —_— acknowledges the authority of Mer- 


_ Each natural event is ſuppoſed to be go- 
et by ſome intelligent agent; and nothing 


proſperous or adverſe can happen in life, which 
may not be the h of i peculiar: E or 
ane „ Ret Wy ON 2 Mt ; 


PP ©4632» 


Ne F n et laheiale, e in 1 . a it, ae 
tatis ſuæ memor, ut Pertionibus guiſquis eoleret, quo maxime | in- 
digeret. P Plin. lib, ii. cap. 7. So early as Heßod's time there 


ere zo, oo0 deities. Oper. & Dier. lib. i. ver. 250. But the 

| taſk to be performed by theſe; ſeems. ſtill too great for their 
number. The provinces of the deities were fo ſubdivided, oat. © = 
there was even a God of Sneezing, See Arift, Probl. Sect, 33. 
cup. 7. The province of eopulation, ſuitable to- the importance 
nee th was divided e oh FE 
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DISSERTATION I. 


Ir muſt neceſſarily, indced, be allowed, 
Fog: in order to carry men's attention be- 
yond the viſible courſe of things, or lead them 
into any inference Foncerning inviſible intelli- 
gent power, they muſt be actuated by ſome 
paſſion, which prompts their thought and 
reflection; ſome motive, which urges their 
firſt enquiry. But what paſſion ſhall we here 
have recourſe to, for explaining an effect 
of ſuch mighty conſequence ? Not ſpecula- 
tive curioſity ſurely, or the pure love of truth. 
That motive is too refined for ſuch groſs ap- 
prehenſions, and would lead men into en- 
quiries concerning the frame of nature; a ſub- 
jet too large and comprehenſive for their 
narrow capacities. No paſſions, therefore, 

can be ſuppoſed to work upon ſuch barbarians, 
but the ordinary affections of human life; 
the anxious concern for happineſs, the dread 
of ſuture miſery, the terror of death, the 
thirſt of revenge, the appetite for food and other 
neceſſaries, Agitated by hopes and fears of 
this nature, eſpecially the latter, men ſcruti-- 


nize, with a trembling curioſity, the courſe of - 


future ne — examine the various and 
„„ Contrary 


0 - 6 p 4 


IGION. uy = 
BU contrary events of human life. And in this 


diſordered ſcene, with eyes ftill mofe diſordered * - | 
and aſtoniſhed, they ſee the firſt obſcure traces '$ 
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WE are placed i in this only as in a n 
theatre, where the true ſprings and > cauſes 


of every event, are entirely unknown to us; 


nor have we either ſufficient wiſdom to foreſee, 
or power to prevent thoſe ills, with which we 
are continually threatened. We hang in per- 
| petual ſuſpenſe betwixt life and death, health 
and ſickneſs, plenty and want; which are diſtri- 
buted amongſt the human ſpecies by ſecret and 
| unknown cauſes, whoſe operation is oft unex- 
pected, and always unaccountable. Theſe un- 
' known cauſe;, then, become the conſtant ob- 
ject of out hope and fear; and while the paſ- 
ſions are kept in Nel alarm by an anxious 
expectation of the events, the imagination is 
equally employed in forming ideas of thoſe 
: powers, on Which we have ſo entire a depen- 
dance. Could men anatomize nature, accord- 
ing to che moſt probable, at leaſt the moſt in- 
telligible philoſophy, they would find, that theſe 
caules are nothing but the particular fabric and 
ſtructure of the minute parts of their own bodies 


and of external objects; and that, by a regular 


: TY ng — ee ll the. events are pro- 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF RELIGION. 5 
duced, about which they are ſo much concerned. 
But this philoſophy exceeds. the comprehenſion 
of the ignorant multitude, who can only eon- 
ceive the unknown cauſes in a general and con- 
fuſed manner; tho' their imagination, perpe- 
tually employed on the ſame ſubject, muſt la- 
bour to form ſome. particular and diſtinct idea 
of them. The more they conſider theſe cauſes 
themſelves, and the uncertainty of their opera- 
tion, the leſs ſatisfaction do they meet with in 
their reſearch; and, however unwilling, they 
muſt at laſt have abandoned ſo arduous an at- 
tempt, were it not for a propenſity in human LEE 
nature, which leads into a ſyſtem, that om 
nn ſome en 3 e {54 


Turns is an DAT thee: ara tt 
mankind to conceive all beings like themſelves, 
and to transfer to every object thoſe qualities, 
with which they are familiarly acquainted, and 
of which they are intimately conſcious. We = Ha 
find human faces in the moon, armies in the 
elouds; and by a natural propenſity, if not 
corrected by experience and reflection, aſcribe 
malice and good- will to every thing, that hurts 
or pleaſes us. Hence the frequency and beauty. 
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18 DISSERTATION. I. 


mountains and ſtreams are perſonified, and the 
animate parts of nature acquire ſentiment and 


| paſſion. And tho” theſe poetical figures and 


expreſſions gain not on the belief, they may 
ferve, at leaſt, to prove a certain tendency in 


the imagination, without which they could nei 


ther be beautiful nor natural. Nor is a river- 


god or hama-dryad always taken for a mere 5 


Which inhabits and protects it. Nay, philoſo- 
pPhers cannot entirely exempt themſelves from 
this natural frailty; 5 but have oft aſcribed to in- 
animate matter the horror of a vacuum, ſym- 
pathies, antipathies, and other affections of 


: poetical or imaginary perſonage; but may ſome- : 


times enter into the real creed of the ignorant 


5 vulgar; while each grove or field is repreſented 


as poſſeſt of a particular genius or inviſible power, 


_ fame time lo anxious e their future 
5 ho fortunes, | 


While we caſt our eyes upwards ; and transſer- 


„ 8 


ring, as is too uſual, human paſſions and 


ties to the deity, repreſent him as jealous and 
| revengeful, capricious and partial, and, in ſhort, 


a wicked and fooliſh man in every reſpect, but 
his ſuperior power and authority. No wonder, 
abſolute ignorance of cauſes, and being at the 


NATURAL FIISTORY OF RELIGION. 19 


genden on inviſible powers, polen of enk . 


ment and intelligence. The unknown cauſes, 


which cominually employ. their thought, appear- 


ing always in the ſame aſpect, are all appre- 


kEnded to be of the ſame kind or ſpecies. Nor 


is it long before we aſcribe to them thought, 
and reaſon, and paſſion, and ſometimes even 


the limbs and figures of men, in order to bring 


them nearer to a refemblance with ourſelves. * 


- _ 4 
. 7 8 4 2 1 2 * : 28 . A . £4 
. . . 
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In” proportion as any man's courſe of life. is 
governed: by accident, we always find, that he 

encreaſes in ſuperſtition; as may particular} , 
be obſerved of gameſters and failors, who, tho 


of all mankind, the leaſt capable of ſerious me- 
_ ditation, abound! moſt in frivolous and ſuperſti- 


tious apprehenſions. The gods, ſays Coriolanus 


in Dionyſius *, have an influence in every affair; 


but above all, in war; where the event is ſo 


uncertain. All human life, eſpecially before 


the inſtitution of order and good government, 


being ſubject to fortuitous accidents” it is ma 
tural, thar ſuperſtition ſhould prevail every where 
in barbarous Ses, and but men « on x the moſt 


ty 25 
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earneſt enquiry concerning thoſe inv iſible powers ; 
WhO diſpoſe of their happineſs or miſery. Ig- 
norant of aſtronomy and the anatomy of plants | 
and animals, and too little curious to obſerve 3 


the admirable adjuſtment of final cauſes ; they 
remain ſtill unacquainted with a firſt and ſu- 


preme creator, and with that infinitely perfect 
ſpirit, who alone, by his almighty. will, be- 
ſtowed order on the whole frame of nature. 
Such a magnificent idea is too big for their nar- 
row conceptions, which can neither obſerve the 


beauty of the work, nor comprehend the gran- 
deur of its author. They ſuppoſe their deities, 
however potent and inviſible, to be nothing 
1 but a ſpecies of, human creatures, perhaps raiſed 
from among mankind, and retaining all human 
paſſions and appetites, along with corporeal 
q limbs and organs. Such limited beings, tho 
maſters of human fate, being, each of them, 7 
incapable of. extending his influence every where, 


muſt - be vaſtly multiplied, in order to anſwer 


| that- variety of events, which happen over the 

_ whole face of nature. Thus every place is ſtored 
Voith a crowd of local deities; and thus idola- 
ttry has prevailed, and {till prevails, among the | 
greateſt part of uninſtructed mankind . 


The following lines of Euripides are ſo much to the pr pre= 


+ fa parpaſe that I cannot abe quoting then e 
. 1 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF RELIGION 21 
Any of the human affections may lead us. 


into the notion of inviſible; i intelligent power; 
hope as well as fear, en as well as: afflic- 


tion: But if we examine our on hearts, or 


obſerve what paſſes around us, we ſhall find, 


that men are much oſtener thrown on their 
knees by the melancholy than by the agreeable 
paſſions. Proſperity is eaſily: received as dur 


due, and few queſtions are aſked concerning 


its cauſe or author. *I engenders cheerful- 


neſs and activity and alacrity and a lively ers 


joyment of every ſocial and ſenſual pleaſure: 

And during this ſtate of mind, men have little : Fl 
leiſure or inclination” to think of the unknown, 
inviſible regions. On the other hand, every 25 

difaſtrous aceident alarms” us, and ſets us n 
enquiries concerning: the principles: whence it 
aroſe: Apprebenſions ſpring up wich regard 1 
futurity: And the mind, ſunk into diffidence, 1 as 
holy, has A Oe 3 
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Thee is nothing ſecure in the well; 3 10 g, no proſperity. 
The gods toſs all life into confuſion; nix every. thing with its 
_ reverſe; that all of u, from our ignorance and uncertaivty, may by 
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% DISSERTATION I. 
method of appeaſing thoſe ſecret, intelligent 
ee on whom our n 18 ee n 


J. 


No kee aps abu nedth; 3 4 


vines than to diſplay the advantages of affliction, 
in bringing men to a due ſenſe of religion; by 


ſubduing their confidence and ſenſuality, which, 


in times of proſperity, make them ſorgetful of 


a divine providence. Nor! is nn 9 5 ngen 


have alſo employed it nd Fat never libe- 


rally, without envy, ſays a Greek hiſtorian , 
beflowell an unmixt happineſs on mankind ; Fi 


' with all her gifts has ever conjoined ſame diſa o/trous 
circumſtance, in order to chaſtize men into a revue 
rec for the gods, whom, in a continued cour ſe of 


proſperity, they are a: to n and forget. 8 


| WnaTageor mi of life is thi moſt addicted 
to ſuperſtition ? The weakeſt and moſt timid, 
What ſex ?* The fame. anſwer muſt be given. 
The leaders and examples of every hind of ſuperſti- 
tion, ſays Strabo d, are the women. "Theſe ex- i 
cite the men to devotion and Supplications, and the | 
heh of religious . It is rare t meet = 
®"Diod, Sie, Lib. u]. + Lib, w. + 


NATURAL HISTORY OF RELIOION. 23 
ith one, that lives apart from the females, and | 
yet is addicted to ſuch practiſes. And nothing 
can, for this reaſon, be more improbable, than the 
account given of an order of men among/t the Getes, 
| who prafiiſed celibacy, and were notwithflanding © 
the moſt religious fanatics. A method of reaſoning, 
which would lead us to entertain a very bad idea 
of the devotion of monks ; did we not know by 
an experience, not ſo common, perhaps, in 
Strabo's days, that one may practice celibacy, 
and profeſs chaſtity; and yet maintain the cloſeſt 
connexions and moſt entire ans with that 
timorous and pious ſex, King” 


„ DISSERTATION I. 


5 


> * 
x. £348 


THE 6 point of OE in ib we | 
hall find a conſent of mankind almoſt uni- 


verſal, is, that there is inviſible, intelligent 
power in the world: But whether this power be 


by ſupreme or ſubordinate, whether confined to 


one being or. diſtributed amongſt ſeveral, what 
_ attributes, qualities, connexions or principles 
of action ought to be aſcribed to thoſe beings; 
concerning all cheſe points, chere is the wideſt 
difference in the popular ſyſtems of theology. 
Our anceſtors in Europe, before the revival of let- 
ters, believed, as we do at preſent, that there 
was one ſupreme God, the author of nature, 
whoſe power, tho', in itſelf, uncontrolable, 
yet was often exerted by the interpoſition of his 
angels and ſubordinate miniſters, who executed 
his ſacred purpoſes. But they alſo believed, 
that all nature was full of other inviſible powers; 
fairies, goblins, elves, ſprights; beings, ſtronger 
and mightier than men, but much inferior to 
the celeſtial natures, who ſurround the throne of 
God. Now ſuppoſe, that any one, in thoſe 
ages, had denied the exiſtence of God and of 
his angels; would not his impiety juſtly have 
Fs Wa 


NATURAL HISTORY OF RELIGION. 3 


deſerved the appellation of atheiſm, even tho 
he had ſtill allowed, by ſome odd capricious 
reaſoning, that the popular ſtories of elves and 
fnairies were juſt and well- grounded? The dif- 

ference, on the one hand, betwixt ſuch a perſon - 
and a genuine theiſt is infinitely, greater, than * 
that, on the other, betwixt him and one, that 
abſolutely excludes all inviſible, intelligent 
power. And it is a fallacy, merely from the 
caſual reſemblance of names, without any con- 
formity of meaning, to rank ſuch oppaſiz p- 5 
ons 1 the _ Enna 
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> cabs. he] 
2 0 any one, 0 anner zuuy of thn 
matter, it will appear, that the gods of all 
polytheiſts or idolaters are no better than the 
elves or fairies of our anceſtors, and merit as 
little any pious worſhip or veneration. Theſe 
pretended religioniſts are really a kind of ſuper⸗ 
ſtitious atheiſts, and acknowledge no being, that 
correſponds to our idea of a deity. No firſt 
principle of mind or thought: No ſupreme go- 
vernment and adminiſtration: No dine con- 
trivance or intention in the fabric of the World. 


* 1 * ; * 


2 
* 
2 


dt bell, Gallico, lib. iv, = F Lib, l. 382. 
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TRE Chineſe, when a their prayers are not _ 


anſwered, beat their idols. The deities of the 
Laplanders are any large ſtone which they meet 


with of an extraordinary ſhape b. The Egyp- 
tian mythologiſts, in order to account for ani- 


mal worſhip, ſaid, that the gods, purſued by 
the violence of earth-born men, who were their 
enemies, had formerly been obliged to diſguiſe 
themſelves under the ſemblance of beaſts e. The 


Caunii, a nation in the leſſer 4/a, reſolving to 
admit no ſtrange gods amongſt them, regularly, 


at certain ſeaſons, aſſembled themſelves com- 
| pleatly armed, beat the air with their lances, 


and proceeded 1 in that manner to their frontiers ; 


in order, as they ſaid, to expel the foreign 
deities 4, Not even. the immortal gods, ſaid ſome 
German nations to _—_ are a 2 match for the 


Shovs e, 


— 


7 


Mane ills, ſays Dies. in Homer to Vm 


Pero by Diomede, many ills, my daughter, 


have the gods inflicted on men: And many ills, 


in return, have men inflicted on the gods f. We 


pere le Comte, b Regnard, Volage de Lapponie. 
e Diod. Sic. lib. i. Lucian, de Sacrificiis. Ovid. alludes to 


che ſame tradition, Metam. lib. v. I. 321. 80 alſo Manilius, 


lib, ip. = Herodot, lib, i My e Cœſ. Comment, 


need 


” Pd ; * 
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need but open any claſſic author to meet with 
theſe groſs- repreſentations: of the deities; and 
Lenginus à with reaſon obſerves, that ſuch ideas 
of the divine nature, if n . contain 
a true atheiſm. | 


the impieties of Ariflophanes ſhould have been 


tolerated, nay publickly ated and applauded, 
by the Athenians ;, a people ſo ſuperſtitious and ſo , 
jealous of the public religion, that, at that very 


time, they put Socrates to death for his ima- 


gined incredulity, But theſe writers conſider 
not, that the ludicrous, familiar images, under - 
which the gods are repreſented by that comic 
poet, inſtead of appearing impious, were the 
genuine lights, in which the ancients conceived 
their divinities. What conduct can be more 
criminal or mean, than that of Jupiter in the 
 Ampbitryon? Yet that play, which repreſented 


his gallantexploits, was ſuppoſed ſo agreeable to 


him, that it was always acted in Rome by pu- 
blic authority, when the State was threatened: . 


with peſtilence, famine, or any general cala- So = | 
mity . - ene ſuppoſed, that, like all old . 


* Cap. „ -i1 1 pere Brumoy, Theatre wn Gres; & 95 
dani, Hiſtoire des Oracles. e Arnob, "Mb, 
„„ 8 „ ͤũ Of 


with the beadles or ſextons, in order to have a 
ſeat near the image of the deity, that they might 
be the beſt heard in their prayers and applica- 
tions to him. The Tyrians, when beſieged by 
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letchers, he would be bighly pleaſed with the re- 
hearſal of his former feats of activity and vigour, 


and that no topic was ſo Pye, upon which to 
8 85 * pride and n. 


Te HE Lacademonians, ſays Ximophon'*, : always 


during war, put up their petitions very early in 


the morning, in order to be beforehand with 
their enemies, and by being the firſt ſolicitors, 


pre- engage the gods in their favour. We 


may gather from Seneca b, that it was uſual for 
the votaries in the Wenples, to make intereſt 


Alexander, threw chains on the ſtatue of Here 
cules, to prevent that deity from deſerting to the 


| enemy e. Auguſius, having twice loft his Heet 


by ſtorms, forbad Neptune to be carried in pro- 
ceſſion along with the other gods; and fancied, 


that he had ſufficiently revenged himſelf by that 


expedient . After Germanicus's death, the people 


19 ſo 18 94 at their __, 4 tage wi, toned 


a De Land, Rep. ; D > Epil. 1. . wy 2 Quine, 7 
Curtius, lib. iv. cap. 3. Diod. Sic. bid, xvit. - © Sueton, 
5 in vita Aug, cap. 16. r 


them 9 
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chend i in their temples ; j and —_— — * 
allegiance to e „ 


To aſeribe the origin and fabric of the uni- 
verſe to theſe imperfect beings never enters into 


the imagination of any polytheiſt or idolater. 


Heſiod, whoſe: writings, along with thoſe of 
Homer, contained the canonical ſyſtem of the 
heathens b; He/iod, I ſay, ſuppoſes gods and men 
to have ſprung equally from the unknown 
powers of nature e. And thro' the whole theo- 
gony of that author, Pandora is the only in- 
ſtance of creation or a voluntary production; 
and ſhe too was formed by the gods merely from 
deſpight to Prometheus, who had furniſhed men 
with ſtolen fire from the celeſtial regions . The 


ancient mythologiſts, indeed, ſeem throughout 85 


to have rather embraced the idea of generation 
than that of creation, or formation; and to have 
: thenes ed for the n of this unzverie. 


e lined ina hoiſt age, ad had been 3 
inftrudfed hog prac in the "_— of A 


2 1. ia vie a Cal. cap. 5. | 46 1 Herodot. 236 6 Lucian, 
= Jupiter confutatus, de luftu Saturn, c. © Qs of- f 
ber yeyancs Heel Helen 1 pre. Hel. . & Dies 
1, ates | d 4 Theog. I. 570. 


by 3 8 s 


1 % DISSBRTATION I. 
= * divine creation or formation of the world; find- 
'3 ing, that ſuch an idea would not agree with the 
popular mythology, which he delivers, leaves 
it, in a manner, looſe and detached from his 
ſyſtem. Quiſuis fuit ille Deorum a. Which- 
ever of the gods it was, ſays he, that diflipated 
the chaos, and introduced order into the uni- 
verſe. It could neither be Saturn, he knew, 
„nor Jupiter, nor Neptune, nor any of the re- 
| ceived deities of paganiſm. His theological fy- 
ſtem had taught him nothing upon that head, 
and be leaves a matter _ AER 


Dion Sieulus b, tene; bi ork! with 
an enumeration of the moſt-reaſonable opinions 
concerning the origin of the world, makes no 
mention of a deity or intelligent mind; the? it 
is evident from his hiſtory, that that author had 
a much greater proneneſs to ſuperſtition than to 
irreligion. And in another paſſage e, talking 
of the Icbibyophages, a nation in India, he ſays, 
that there being ſo great difficulty in accounting 
for their deſeent, we muſt conclude. them to be 
aborigines, without any beginning of their gene- 
ration, propagating their race from all e 3 


. I A 2 lib, 1. J. 32. 8 5 Lib, i ie - 8 | i FB 
28 


« in ſuch ſubjects as theſe, adds the hiſtorian, 


which exceed all human capacity, it may well 


cc happen, that thoſe, who diſcourſe the moſt, 
© know the leaſt; reaching a ſpecious appear- 
“ ance of truth in their reaſonings, while ex- 


1 2 wide of the real truth and matter of 
ae To 1 95 


3 


| braced by a profeſt and zealous religioniſt * ! 
But it was merely by accident, that the queſtion 


concerning the origin of the world did ever in 


ſyſtems, or 


antient times enter into religious 
was treated of by theologers. The philoſo- 


phers alone made profeſfion of delivering ſyſtems 

| of this nature; and it was pretty late too before 
_ theſe bethought themſelves of having recourſe to 
» mind or fupreme intelligence, as the firſt 


cauſe of all So far was it from being eſteemed 


* > Ther fete archer. who can thus account for « 3 


the world without a Deity, eſteems it impious to explain from 


phyſical cauſes, the common accidents of life, earthquakes, 
-inundations, and tempeſts; and devoutly aſeribes theſe to the 


anger of Jupiter or Neptune. A plain proof, whence he de- 
"rived his ideas of Wn og 1 XV, Page 364. . Rn, | 


C4 
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as ſome of the phyſiologers, in treating of the 
origin of nature, have juſtly obſerved, ** Kut 


A Sons feng in our eyes, to bee em- 


prophane 1 


— 


prophane in thoſe days to account for the origin 
of things without a deity, that Thales, Anaxi- 


menes, Heraclitus, and others, who embraced that 


fyſtem of coſmogony, paſt unqueftioned ; while 


Anaragoras, the firſt undoubted theiſt among 


the philoſophers, was pre the firſt that ever 
Was accuſed of atheiſm a, | 


We are told W W Senden b b, that E . 
curus, when a boy, reading with an ee 
theſe verſes of Heſiod. n 
Eldeſt of beings, chaos firſt aroſe; i121 
Next earth, wide-ſtretcht, the ſeat of all. 
the young ſcholar firſt betrayed his inquiſitive 
genius, by aſking, And choas whence ? But was 
lt will be eaſy to give a reaſon, why Thates, Anaximander, 
and thoſe early philoſophers, who really were atheiſts,, might 


be very orthodox in the pagan creed; and why Anaxagoras and 
Forts" th tho” real theiſts, muſt naturally, in antient times, 


be eſteemed impious. The blind, unguided powers of nature, 


"If they could produce men, might alſo produce ſuch beings as 
Jupiter and Neptune, who being the moſt powerful, intelligent 
. exiſtences in the world, would be proper objects of werſhip, 
But where a ſupreme intelligence, the firſt cauſe of all, is ad- 
mitted, theſe capricious beings, if they exiſt at all, muſt ap- 
. pear very ſubordinate and dependent, and conſequently be ex- 
+ eluded from the rank of deities. Plato (de Leg. lb. x.) aſſigns 
mis reaſon of the imputation thrown on Anaxagotas, viz. his 
- genying nn of the ſtars, planets, and other created 

| 3 . d Adverſus Mathem lib, ix. HE 
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told by his preceptor, that he muſt have recourſe Tan; 


to the philoſophers for a ſolution of ſuch que- 
ſtions. And from this hint, Epicurus left phi- 
lology and all other ſtudies, | in order to betake . 
himſelf to that ſcience, , whence alone he ex- 


pected ſatisfaction with 1 to theſe iublune 5 
: A + A 


"Tape common were never likely to | 
- puſh their reſearches. ſo far, or derive from rea- 
ſoning their ſyſtems of religion; ; when philolo- 
gers and mythologiſts, we ſee, ſcarce ever diſ- 
covered ſo much penetration. And even the 


readily aſſented to the groſſeſt theory, and ad- 
mitted the joint origin of gods and men from 
night and chaos; from fire, water, air, or what- 
ever YE elle to be the "WG dee. 


gods were ſuppoſed dependent on the powers 

of nature. Thro' the whole period of their 
exiſtence, they were ſubjected to the dominion- ; 
of fate or deſtiny. Thank of the force of neceſ- 
ſity, ſays Agrippa to the Roman people, that 


philoſophers, who diſcourſed of ſuch topics, 


"Now was it 8 on their firſt origin, that the N 


force, to which even the gods muſt ſubmit a. 1 7775 "es 


„ Diooyf, Halic. lib. vi. N 
, - 


"Io 8 a fairies, 
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the younger Pliny a, ſuitable to this way of rea- 
ſoning, tells us, that, amidſt the darkneſs, hor» 
ror, and confuſion, which enſued upon the firſt 
eruption of Veſuvius, ſeveral concluded, that all 


nature was going to wrack, and that gods and 


men were periſning in one common ruin. 


I is great complaiſance, Audeed, if we dig- 
nify with the name of religion ſuch an imperfect 
fl e of theology, and put it on a level with 


tter ſyſtems, which are founded on principles 


more juſt and more ſublime. For my part, 
I can ſcarce allow the principles even of Marcus 


Aurelius, Plutarch, and ſome other Stoics and 
demie, tho? infinitely more refined than the 


Pagan ſuperſtition, to be worthy of the honour- 


Able denomination of theiſm. For if the my- 


thology of the heathens reſemble the antient 


European ſyſtem of ſpiritual beings, excluding 
God and angels, and leaving only fairies and 
ſprights; the creed of theſe philoſophers may 
juſtly be faid to exclude 2 220 Aueh to leave 


78 15. ni 5 * 
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BUI it is chiefly our preſent buſineſs to 
conſider the groſs polytheiſm and idolatry of 
the vulgar, and to trace all its various appear- : 
ances,” in the Lavin of Human nature, 
whence they are derived. An "FERN 


"2A 


WHOEVER learns; you argument, the ell 
ence of inviſible, intelligent power, muſt reaſon 
from the admirable contrivance of natural ob- 
jects, and muſt ſuppoſe the world to be the 
workmanſhip of that divine being, the original 
cauſe of all things. But the vulgar polytheiſt, 
ſo far from admitting that idea, deifies every 

part of the univerſe, and conceives all the con- 
ſpicuous productions of nature to be themſelves 

; ſo many real divinities. The ſun, moon, and 
| ſtars are all gods, according to his ſyſtem : : 
Fountains are inhabited by nymphs, and trees 
: by hamadryads : : Even monkies, dogs, cats, and 
other animals often become ſacred in his eyes, 5 

and ſtrike him with a religious veneration. And 

thus, however ſtrong men's propenlity to be⸗ 

lieve inviſible, intelligent power in nature, 

their 3 is equally Rrong to reſt their 

. Co attention 
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attention on ſenſible, viſible objects; and in 

order to reconcile theſe oppoſite inclinations, | 
they are led to unite the nn es w_ 
ſome. viſible objeR. 


_ 5 ng Xftcibution alſo of dillinct provinces to 
| | # + the ſeveral deities is apt to cauſe ſome allegory, 
1929 both phyſical and moral, to enter into the 
=_ - vulgar fyſtems of polytheiſm. The god of war 
will naturally be repreſented as furious, cruel, 
and impetuous: The god of poetry as elegant, 
polite, and amiable : The god of merchandiſe, 
eſpecially in early times, as thieviſh and deceit- 
ful. The allegories, ſuppoſed in Homer and 
other mythologiſts, I allow, have been often fo 
trained, that men of ſenſe are apt entirely to 
reject them, and to conſider them as the pro- 
duct merely of the fancy and conceit of critics 
and commentators. But that allegory really 
has place in the heathen mythology is unde- 
niable even on the leaſt reflection. Cupid 
5 the ſon of V. enus; the Muſes the daughters 
of memory; Prometheus the wiſe brother, and 
it Epimetheus the fooliſh ; Hygieia or the goddeſs 
of health deſcended from 4 ſculapius or the god 
of phyfic: Who ſees not, in theſe, and in 
many other WY the plain traces of alle- 
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gory ? When a god 1 18 ſuppoſed to preſide over 


any paſſion, event, or ſyſtem of actions; it is 
almoſt unavoidable to give him a genealogy, 
attributes, and adventures, ſuitable to his ſup- 1 
poſed powers and influence; and to carry on 

that ſimilitude and compariſon, which is natu- 


1 ſo agrecable to the mind of man. 


eee e Ng a e peel. we 


| ought not to expect as the products of ignorance 

and ſuperſtition; there being no work of genius, 
that requires a nicer hand, or has been more 
rarely executed with ſucceſs. That Fear and 


Terror are the ſons of Mars is juſt ; but why 
by Venus a? That Harmony is the daughter of 


Venus is regular; but why by Mars b? That 
Sleep is the brother of Death is ſuitable; but 


why deſcribe him as enamoured of one of the 


85 Graces by And ſince the ancient mythologiſts 


fall into miſtakes ſo groſs and obvious, - we have 
no reaſon ſurely to expect ſuch refined and long- 
ſpun allegories, as ſome have endeavoured to 


deduce from their fitions 6 i: 
- Hefiod, Theog L. 635. . 18. ibid, & Plat, in 
vita Pelop,  ' © e Iliad, xiv. 267. 


4 Lucretius was plainly ſedures by the ſtrong appearance of 


allegory, which is obſervable in the pagan fictions. He firſt 


| F as to that generating power, which 
| Tae 
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Tux deities of the vulgar are ſo little ſupe- 
rior to human creatures, that where men are 


affected with ſtrong ſentiments of veneration or 


gratitude for any hero or public benefactor; no- 


thing can be more natural than to convert him 


into a god, and fill the heavens, after this man- 
ner, with continual recruits from amongſt man- 


kind. Moſt of the divinities of the antient 
world are ſuppoſed to have once been men, and 
to have been beholden for their apotheoſis to the 
admiration and affeQion of the people. And the 


real hiſtory of their adventures, corrupted by 
tradition, and elevated by the marvellous, be- 


came a plentiful ſource of fable; ; eſpecially in 


paſting thro' the hands of poets, allegoriſts, and 


prieſts, who ſucceſſively improved upon the 


wonder and aſtoniſhment of the ignorant mul- 


= eee and wwapterge came in for their 5 
en of profit in the ſacred myſteries; ; and fur- 


niſhing men with ſenſible repreſentations of their 


5 animates, renews, and beautifies the univerſe: But is ſoon be- | 


trayed by the mythology into incoherencies, while he prays to- 


that allegorical perſonage to appeaſe the furies of her lover, 


Mars: An idea not drawn from allegory, but from the popular 


religion, and which "IIs as an RE could not con- 


an admit of, 
- divinides 
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divinities, whom they cloathed in human f:: 
gures, gave great encreaſe to the public devo- 
tion, and determined its object. It was pro- 

bably for want of theſe arts in rude and barba- 

rous ages, that men deified plants, animals, and 
even brute, unorganized matter; and rather 
than be without a ſenſible object of | worſhip, 
affixed divinity to ſuch ungainly forms. Could 
any ſtatuary of Syria, in early times, have 
formed a juſt figure of Apollo, the conic ſtone, 


— STS _— 


— Buy 
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Heliegabalus, had never become the object of 1 5 — 
ſuch profound adoration, and been received : as a2 | 
repreſentation of the ſolar ey a, | 


U 
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Sand was baniſhed 1 the —_—_ of ow | 
pagus for affirming that the Minerva in the ei- 
tadel was no divinity ; but the workmanſhip of 
Phidias, the ſculptor b. What degree of reaſon 
may we expect in the religious belief of the 
vulgar in other nations; when Athenians and 
Areopagites api entertain ſuch _— _— 
tions? 


a Herodian. lib, v. Jupiter Ammon is repreſented by Cur- 
tius as a deity of the ſame kind, lib. iv. cap. 9, The Arabians 
and Peſſinuntians adored alſo ſhapeleſs, unformed ſtones as their 

deity. Arnob. lib, vi. So much did their folly exceed that of 

the Egyptians, 8 . Laert, lib? ĩi. 


Tuxer 
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4 DISSERTATION I. > 

TRESE then are the general da of 
Pan founded in human nature, and little 
or nothing dependent on caprice and accident. 


As the cauſes, which beſtow on us happineſs or 


miſery, are, in general, very unknown and 
uncertain, our anxious concern endeavours to 
attain a determinate idea of them; and finds no 
better expedient than to repreſent them as in- 


telligent, voluntary agents, like ourſelves ; only 


ſomewhat ſuperior in power and wiſdom, The 


limited influence of theſe agents, and their great 


proximity to human weakneſs, introduce the va- 
rious diſtribution and diviſion of their authority; 
and thereby give riſe to allegory, The ſame 
principles + naturally deify mortals, ſuperior in 
power, courage, or underſtanding, and pro- 


duce hero-worſhip ; along with fabulous hi- 


ſtory and mythological tradition, in all its 


wild and unaccountable forms. And as an in- 
viſible ſpiritual intelligence is an object too re- 
fined for vulgar apprehenſion, men naturally 


affix it to ſome ſenſible repreſentation ; ſuch as 
either the more conſpicuous parts of nature, or 


the ſtatues, images, and pictures, which a more 
refined age forms of its a Tate, 


Al Mos r 
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' ALMosT all idolaters, of whatever age or 
country, concur in theſe general prineiples and 
conceptions ; and even the particular characters 
and provinces, which they aſſign to their deities 
are not extremely different * The Greek and 
Roman travellers and conquerors, without much 
difficulty, found their own deities every wheze:; 
and ſaid, this is Mercury, that Venus; this Mars, 
that Neptune; > by whatever titles the ſtrange 
gods may be denominated. The goddeſs Hertha | 
of our Saxon anceſtors ſeems to be no other, ac- 
cording to Tacitus b, than the Mater Tellus of the 
| Romans 3 nod his conjectures was nder * 


a See Cal of the religion of the Gauls, De bell Gull | 


„ . De moridus Germ, 
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vI. e les 
THE Aenne of one ſupreme deity, the 

0 author of nature, is very antient, has ſpread it- 
ſelf over great and populous nations, and among 
them has been embraced by all ranks and con- 
dition5of perſons: But whoever thinks that, it 

o has owed its ſucceſs to the prevalent force of 
thoſe invincible reuſons, on which it is undoubt- 
-edly founded, would ſhow himſelf little ac- 
quainted with the ignorance and ſtupidity of the 
people, and their incurable prejudices in favour 
of their particular ſuperſtitions. Even at this 

6 Yay, and in Europe, aſk any of the vulgar, why 


r 

a 

f 

| 

he believes in an omnipotent creator of the 
{ 

0 

{ 

| 


world; he will never mention the beauty of 
final cauſes, of which he -is wholly ignorant: 
He will not hold out his hand, and bid you con- 
template the ſupplenefs and variety of joints in 
bis fingers, their bending all one way, the coun- 
terpoiſe which they receive from the thumb, 
the ſoftneſs and fleſhy parts of the inſide of his 
hand, with all the other circumſtances, which | 
render that member fit for the uſe, to which it 5 
as deſtined. To theſe he has been long accu- | 
ſtomed; ; and he beholds them with liſtleſſneſs 5 
and 
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and unconcern. He will tell you of the ſudden 
and unexpected death of ſuch a one: The fall 


and bruiſe of ſuch another: The exceſſive 
drought of this ſeaſon : The cold and rains of 


another. Theſe he aſcribes to the immediate 


operation of providence: And ſuch events, as, 
with good reaſoners, are the chief difficulties in 
admitting a ſupreme intelligence, are n 1. 
the eee b., "OY 


4 Many | theilts, even the moſt zealous and 
refined, have denied à particular providence, 
and have aſſerted, that the Soycreign mind or 
firſt principle of all things, having fixt general 

laws, by which nature is governed, gives free 
and uninterrupted courſe to theſe laws, and di- 
ſturbs not, at every turn, the ſettled order of 
events, by particular volitions. From the beau- 
tiful connexion, ſay they, and rigid obſervance 
of eſtabliſhed rules, we draw the chief argument 
for theiſm; and from the ſame principles ate 
enabled to anſwer the principal objections againſt | | 
it. But fo little is this underſtood by the gene- « 
rality of mankind, that, wherever they obſerve 


any one to aſcribe all events to natural cauſes, , 


and to remove the particular interpoſal of a deity, 
. are apt to . him of the groſſeſt infi- 
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delity. A little philoſophy, ſays my Eord Bacon, | 
males men atheiſts : A great deal reconciles them 
to religion. For men, being taught, by ſuper- 
ſtitious prejudices, to lay the ſtreſs on a wrong 
place; when that fails them, and they diſcover, | 


* 


by a little reflection, that the courſe of nature 
is regular and uniform, their whole faith totters, 


and falls to ruin. But being taught, by more 
reflection, that this very regularity and unifor- 
mity is the ſtrongeſt proof of deſign and of a 


ſupreme intelligence, they return to that belief, 
which they had deſerted; and they are now able 
to eſtabliſh it on a e and 1 more : Gurable 
foundation. 


Y 
* 3 = 


_ "Convursions in nature, diſorders, prodi- 
gies, miracles, tho” the moſt oppoſite to the 


plan of a wife ſuperintendent, impreſs mankind 


cauſes of events ſeeming then the moſt unknown 


and unaccountable. Madneſs, fury, rage, and 
an inflamed imagination, tho” they fink men 
neareſt the level of beaſts, are, for a like reaſon, | 


often ſuppoſed to be the only diſpoſitions, in 


which we can have 1 e communica- 


tion en the 2 


ar 


* 


with the ſtrongeſt ſentiments of religion; the 
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We may conclude, therefore, upon the whole, , F 
that ſince the: vulgar, in nations, which have 5 
embraced the doctrine of theiſm, ſtill build it 
upon irrational and ſuperſtitious opinions, they i 
are never led into that opinion by any proceſs 
of argument, but by a certain train of thinking, 
more ſuitable to their genius and capacity. hay 


IT may lily Wer in an biste na- 
tion, that, tho' men admit the exiſtence of ſe- 
, Wl veral limited deities, yet may there be ſome 
e one god, whom, in a particular manner, they 
e make the object of their worſhip and adoration. 
They may either ſuppoſe, that, in the diftribu- 
tion of power and territory among the gods, 
their nation was ſubjected to the juriſdiction of 
e IM that particular deity ; or reducing heavenly ob- 
d WW jets to the model of things below, they may 
e Wl repreſent one god as the prince or ſupreme ma- 
n giſtrate of the reſt, who, tho? of the ſame nature, 
d rules them with an authority, like that which 
nan earthly ſovereign exerciſes over his ſubjects 
„ and vaſſals. Whether this god, therefore, be 
n WW conſidered as their peculiar patron, or as the Y 
- WH general ſovereign of heaven, his votaries will! 
+ Wl endeavour, by every act, to inſinuate themſelves ; 
- WH into his favour; and ſuppoſing him to be pleaſed, - TJ 
E | WES 5 nf oh. 
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; like themſelves,” with AE and Rs, 1 
is no eulogy. or exaggeration, "which will be 
9 ſpared i in their addrefles to him. In proportion 
as men's fears or diſtreſſes become more urgent, | 
| they ſtill invent new ſtrains of adulation; and 
even he who out- does his predeceſſors, in ſwel- 
es of his divi winity, is ſure to be 
out- done by his ſucceſſors, in newer and more 
3 pompous epithets of praiſe. | Thus they pro- 
"ceed; till at laſt they arrive at infinity itſelf, 
beyond which there is no farther progreſs: And 
it is well, if, in ſtriving to get farther, and to 
"repreſent a magnificent ſimplicity, they Tun 
not into inexplicable myſtery, and deſtroy the 
intelligent nature of their deity; ; on which 
alone any. rational worſhip or adoration can 
be founded. While they confine themſelves 


"i to the notion of a perfect being, the 'crea- 


tor of the world, they coincide, by chance, 

with the principles of reaſon and true philoſo- 

Phy; tho! they are guided to that notion, not 

by reaſon, of which they are in a great meaſure 

incapable, but by the adulation and fears of the | 
| he ne ſuperſtition. 2 


We EY find „ barbarous n nations, 
| and even ſometimes among ot 


_ - 
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when every ſtrain of flattery has been exhauſted” If 
towards arbitrary princes; when every human . 
quality has been applauded to the utmoſt; their . Mn 
ſervile courtiers repreſent them, at laſt, as real 

© divinities, and point them out to the people as 

objects of adoration. > How much more natu- 
ral, therefore, is it, that a limited deity, who 

at firſt 1s ſuppoſed only the immediate author of 

the particular goods and ills in life, ſhould i in 
the end be repreſented as n m 
madifing of the univerſe ? 


"Rs hy this notion bot a ſupreme deity * 
iy eſtabliſhed ; tho' it ought naturally to 
leſſen every other worſhip, and abaſe every ob- 

_ jeQt of reverence, yet if a nation has entertained 
the opinion of a ſubordinate tutelar divinity,; _- 
faint, or angel; their addreſſes to that being 
gradually riſe upon them, and eneroach on the 5 
adoration due to their ſupreme deity. The 
virgin Mary, ere checkt by the reformation, 
had proceeded, from being merely a good w- 
man to e * attributes of Fs EY: 8 


\ 


& 
yg ef 


© 1. Nana, who Sended ths 3 e e 8 1 
have ever been very unhappy in their doctrine, even tho? politi??kñ uL 14 
cal reaſons have kept the Romiſh church from condemning it. Wo. 
The Cordeliers have run away with Oe IO Nee. 
G 80 | 
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ee Nicholas go hand in hand, in all 
5 the eme and petitions of the Aſu/cour en. 0 

e ol „ AHA II cps Yo | ae 
ens the deity, who, fre x loves: converted | 
| himſelf into a bull, in order to carry off Europa 
and who, from ambition, dethroned his father 
Ne nen e ur — of e 


3 Being as a mere. e ity or natior 
, | FVV Kerr 1 
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3 in one «ribs 50 Oceanis 5 
7 ny; the en. nts, of All. , © con- 
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| Gon was interred, the 8 union was as diffolved, uo 15 
his human nature was not a proper obje& "of © adoration; during 
that period. Without the art of divination, one might foretel, 


that ſo groſs and impious a blaſphemy would not fail to be ana- 


thematized by the people. It was the occaſion of great inſults 
on the part of the Facobins ;- who now-got ſome recorpence far 
their misfortunes in the war;abent the impacuiate 


See Hiſtoire abregee, pag. 499 | 
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hology and tra- 


| formable to the eſtabliſhed myt 
8 * dong e e 


reigning deity, with that. 1 appella - 


tion 3 and a accordi C 


ther of wo and men, He forgets, that every 


temple, every ſtreet was full of the anceſtors, 
uncles, brothers, and ſiſters of this Jupiter; 


who was in reality nothing but an upſtart parri- 


cide and uſurper. A like contradiction is ob- 


ſervable in Heſod; and is ſo much the leſs ex- 
cuſable, that his profeſſed intention was to deliver . 


:Þ true genealogy of the gods. 


ar u a religion (and we may ſuſpect 


of this inconſiſtence) which ſome- 
times painted the deity in the moſt ſublime co- 


lours, as the creator of heaven and earth; ſome- 
times degraded him nearly to a level with hu- 
man creatures in his powers and faculties ; while 


"at the ſame time it aſcribed to him ſuitable in- 


0 Frmities, paſſions, and partialities of the moral 
kind: That religion, after it was extinct, would 
alſo be cited as an inſtance of thoſe contradic- 
tions, vrhich ariſe from the groſs, vulgar, natu- 


ral conceptions of mankind, oppoſed to their 


We ac. ee towards flattery and ex- 
5 5 
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notions s of the Sept {oil yl as a2 
very limited being, and conſider him only as the 
particular cauſe of health or ſickneſs; plenty or 
want; proſperity or adverſity; yet when more 
magnificent ideas are urged upon them, they 
eſteem it dangerous to refuſe their aſſent. Will 
you ſay, that your deity is finite and bounded 
in his perfections; may be overcome by a 
greater force; is ſubject to human paſſions, 
pains, and infirmities; has a beginning, and 
may have an end? This they dare not afſirm; 
but thinking it ſafeſt to comply with the higher 
encomiums, they endeavour, by an affected 
raviſhment and devotion, to ingratiate them- 
ſelves with him. As a confirmation of this, we 
nay obſerve, that the aſſent of the vulgar i is, in 
this caſe, merely verbal, and that they are in- 
capable of conceiving thoſe ſublime qualities, 
which they ſeemingly attribute to the deity. 
Their real idea of him, notwithſtanding their 
pompous language, is n as poor and frivolous 
as: "PE: W | 


D 2 Tur 
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THAT original intelligence, ſay the Magi- 
ant, who is the firſt principle of all things, diſ- 
covers himſelf immediately to the mind and under- 
| ſtanding alone; but has placed the ſun as his 
image in the viſible univerſe; - and when that 
bright laminary diffuſes its beams over the earth 
and the firmament, it is a faint copy of the glo- 
ry, which reſides in the higher heavens. If 
you would eſcape the diſpleaſure of this divine 
being, you muſt be careful never to ſet your 
bare foot upon the ground, nor ſpit into a fire, 
nor throw any water upon it, even tho' it were 
conſuming a whole city . Who can expreſs 
the perfections of the Almighty, ſay the Mabo- 
metans? Even the nobleſt of his works, if 
compared to him, are but duſt and rubbiſh. 
How much more muſt human conception fall 
ſhort of his infinite perfections? His ſmile and 
favour renders men for ever happy; and to ob- 
| tain it for your children, the beſt method is to 
cut off from them, while infants, a little bit of 
ſkin, about half the breadth of a farthing. Take 
two bits of cloath b, ſay the Roman catholic, 
about an inch or an inch and a half. ſquare, join 
them by the corners with two ſtrings or pieces 


'a Hyde de Relig, veterum Perfarum, d Called the 
Scapulaire, | 93 „„ 


* 
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of tape about ſixteen inches long, throw this over 
your head, and make one of the bits of cloath 


lie upon your breaſt, and the other upon your 
back, keeping them next your ſkin. There is 
not a better ſecret for recommending yourſelf ta 
that infinite Being, who exiſts from eternity to 
eternity. | 


1 55 Tas Getes, commonly called immortal, from 
their Reddy belief of the ſoul's immortality, 
were genuine theiſts and unitarians. They af- 


firmed Zamolxis, their deity, to be the only true 
god; and aſſerted the worſhip of all other na- 


tions to be addreſſed to mere fictions and chimeras. 

But were their religious principles any more re- 
fined, on account of theſe magnificent preten- 
fions ? Every fifth year they ſacrified a human 


victim, whom they ſent as a meſſenger to their 
deity, in order to inform hint of their wants and 
neceſſities. And when it thundered, they were 
ſo provoked, that, in order to return the defi- 
ance, they let fly arrows at him, and declined 


not the combat as unequal. Such at leaft is 


the account, which Herodotus gives of the theiſm 


of the immortal Ga a, 
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"IT þ ee that the principles of r re- 
ligion have'a kind of flux and reflux in the 
human mind, and that men have a natural ten- 
dency to riſe from idolatry to theiſm, and to 
_ fink again from theiſm into idolatry, The vul- 
S gar, that is, indeed, all mankind, a few ex- 
cepted, being ignorant and uninſtructed, never 
elevate their contemplation to the heavens, or 
penetrate by their diſquiſitions into the ſecret 
ſtructu re. of vegetable or animal bodies; ; ſo as 
to diſcover a ſupreme mind or original provi- 
dence, which beſtowed order on every part of 
nature. They conſider theſe admirable works 
in a more confined and ſelfiſh view; and find- | 

ing their own happineſs and miſery to depend 
on the ſecret influence and unforeſeen concur- 
rence of external objects, they regard, with per- 
petual attention, the unknown cauſes, which go- 
vern all theſe natural events, and diſtribute plea» 
ſure and pain, good. and ill, by their powerful, | 
but filent, operation. The unknown cauſes 
are ſtill appealed to, at every emergence; and 
in this general appearance or confuſed image, 
are the * n of human hopes and 
_ fears 
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fears, withes and apprehenſions. By degrees, 
the active imagination of men, uneaſy in this 


abſtract conception of objects, about which it is 


inceflantly employed, begins to render them 
more particular, and to cloathe them in ſhapes 
more ſuitable to its natural comprehenſion. It 
repreſents them to be ſenſible, intelligent beings, 
| like mankind; actuated by love and hatred, and 
flexible by gifts and entreaties, by prayers and 
facrifices: Henee the origin of religion: And 
£ hence the N of man, or nne 


or the ſame anxious concern ob hoppiviely 
which engenders the idea of theſe inviſible, 
intelligent powers, allows not mankind to W 
main long in the firſt ſimple coneeption of them; | 
as powerful, but limited beings; maſters of 
human fate, but ſlaves to deſtiny and the courſe 
of nature. Men's exaggerated praiſes and com- 


pliments ſtill ſwell their idea upon them; and 


elevating their deities to the utmoſt bounds of 
perfection, at laſt beget the attributes of unity 
and infinity, fimplicity and ſpirituality, Such 
refined ideas, being ſomewhat diſproportioned 
to vulgar comprehenſion, remain not long in 
| their original purity; but require to be ſup- 
FI * the notion of inferior mediators or 
— 8 . abn. 
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=. ſubordinate agents; which interpoſe . ; 


mankind and their ſupreme deity. - Theſe 
demi-gods or middle beings, partaking more 
of human nature, and being more familiar to 
us, become the chief objects of devotion, and 
gradually recal that idolatry, which had been 
formerly baniſhed by the ardent, prayers and pa- 
negyrics of timorous and indigent mortals. But 
as theſe idoJatrous religions fall every day into 


| -groſſer and more vulgar conceptions, they at 
laſt deſtroy themſelves, and, by the vile repre- 


make the tide turn again towards theiſm. But 
ſo great is the propenſity, in this alternate revo- 
lution of human ſentiments, to return back to 
idolatry, that the utmoſt precaution is not able 
effectually to prevent it. And of this, ſome 
theiſts, particularly the Fews and Mahometans, 
have been fenſible; as appears by their baniſhe . 
ing all the arts of ſtatuary and painting, and not 
allowing the repreſentations, even of human 
figures, to be taken by marble or colours; left 
the common infirmity of mankind ſhould thence 
produce idolatry. The feeble. apprehenſions of 
men cannot be ſatisfied with conceiving their 
deity as a pure ſpirit and perfect intelligence; 
and yet their natural terrors keep them from 
im Pputing, 


. 
| ſentations, which they form of their deities, 
| 


N. ATURAL, HISTORY OF RELIGION. " 
iümputing to him the leaſt ſhadow of limitation 
and imperfeftion. They fluctuate betwixt theſe 
_ oppoſite ſentiments. The ſame infirmity ſtill 
drags them downwards, from- an omnipotent 
and ſpiritual deity to a limited and corporeal 
one, and from a corporeal and limited deity to 
à ftatue or viſible repreſentation. The fame 


endeavour at elevation ſtill puſhes them upwarde, 
from the ſtatue or material image to the invi- 
fible power ;. and from the inviſible power to. 
an infinitely perfect deity, the creator b 0 HY 
: penn, If of "= N of FE : 
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1 PoLYTHEISN or- idolatrous worlhip, Se 
founded entirely. in vulgar traditions, is. liable 
to. this great inconvenience, that any practice 
or opinion, however barbarous or corrupted, 
may be authorized by it; and full ſcope is left 
for knavery to impoſe on credulity, till morals 
and humanity. be expelled from the religious 
| ſyſtems of mankind. At the ſame time, idola- 
try is attended with this evident advantage, that, 
by limiting the powers and functions of its dei- 
ties, it naturally admits the gods of other ſets 
and nations to a ſhare of divinity, and renders 


all the various deities, as well as rites, cere- 


monies, or traditions, compatible with each 
other. T heiſm is une both in Its . 


2 Perrius Flaccus, cited by Pliny, lib. xxviti. cap. 2. of. 
| Armed, that it was uſual for the Romans, before they laid fiege 
to any town, to invocate the tutelar deity of the place, and by 
' promiſing him equal or greater honours than thoſe he at preſent 
enjoyed, bribe him to betray his old friends and votaries, The 
name of the tutelar deity of Rome was for this reaſon kept a moſt 
religious myſtery ; leſt the enemies of the republic ſhould be able, 
in the ſame manner, to draw him over to their ſervice, For 
awithout the name, they thought, nothing of that kind could be 
ppg Pliny ſays, that the common form- . invocation 
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tages and diſadvantages. As that ſyſtem ſup- 


poſes one ſole deity, the perfection of reaſon and 
goodneſs, it ſhould, if jufly proſecuted; baniſh. 


every thing frivolous, unreaſonable, or inhuman By 
from religious worſhip, and ſet before men the 


moſt illuſtrious example, as well as the moſt 


commanding motives of juſtice and benevolence. 
_ Theſe mighty advantages are not indeed over- 


ballanced, (for that is not poſfible) but ſome- 
what diminiſhed, by inconveniencies, which, 
ariſe from the vices and prejudices of mankind. 
While one ſol& object of devotion is acknow- _. 
ledged, the worſhip of other deities is regarded 
as abſurd and impious. Nay, this unity of ob- 


jet ſeems naturally to require the unity of faith _ 1 
and ceremonies, and furniſhes deſigning men 


with a pretext for repreſenting their adverſaries 
as prophane, and the ſubjects of divine as well 


tive, that its owir faith and worſhip are entirely 


- acceptable to the deity, and as no one can con- 
ceive, that the ſame being ſhould be pleaſed 


with different and oppoſite rites and principles; 


the en ſects ney WM into- — ; < 


. 


. kia! time in the 9 01 of the 1 And 3 
Macrobius has tranſmitted a copy of it from the ſecret things of i | 
Sammonicus Serenu s, 1 5 


5 Ds ta. 


* 


& DISSERTATION I. 
and mutually diſcharge on each other, that ſa- 
cred. zeal and rancour, the moſt furious and im- 


placable of all human n 125 


Tas tolerafing ſpirit of ;dolaters both. i in an- 
tient and modern times, is very obvious to any 
one, who is the leaſt converſant in the writings | 
of hiſtorians or travellers. When the oracle of 


Delphi was aſked, what rites or worſhip were 


moſt acceptable to the gods ? Thoſe. legally : 
eſtabliſhed in each city, replied the. oracle 


Even prieſts, in thoſe ages, could, it ſeems, 
allow ſalvation to thoſe of a different communion. 
The Romans commonly adopted the gods of the 
_ conquered people; and never diſputed the attri- 
butes of thoſe topical and national deities, in 


whoſe territories they reſided. The religious 
wars and perſecutions of* the Egyptian idolaters 
are indeed an exception to this rule; but are 


accounted for by antient authors from reaſons. 
very ſingular and remarkable. Different ſpecies. 
of animals were the deities of the different ſects 


of the Egyptians ;. and the deities being in con- 


tinual war, engaged their votaries in the ſame: 


contention, The worſhipers of dogs could 


not long remain in 2955 with 88 adorers of 


NATURAL HISTORY OF RELIGION. 6 
cats or wolves *. And where that reaſon took 
not place, the Egyptian ſuperſtition was not ſo 
incompatible as is commonly imagined; fince 
we learn from Herodotus d, that very large con- 
tributions were given by dmaſs towards rebuild- 
ing the Ae of Delphi. er 5.” 

r HE intolerance of almoſt all religions 

which have maintained the unity of god, is as 
remarkable as the contrary principle in poly- 
theiſts. The implacable, narrow ſpirit of the 


Jeros is well known. Aahometaniſm ſet out | 


with till more bloody principles; and even t 
this day, deals out damnation, tho not fire and 


faggot, to all other ſeas. And if, amongſt 


Chriſtians, the Engliſb and Dutch have embraced 


the principles of toleration, this ſingularity has 


proceeded: from the ſteddy reſolution of the civil 
magiſtrate, in oppoſition to the continued efforts 
of _ and bien. 


. F 


Tx HE diſciples of Zoroafter ſhut the Thanh of 


heaven againſt all but the Adagians *, Nothing 


_ could more obſtrud the progreſs of the Perſiun 
conqueſts, than the furious. zeal of that nation 


8 Plutarch. de 18d. & Okiide, 


* Lib. ii. ſub fine, 
2 Hyde de Relig, vet, Perfarum, 8 e 
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againſt 


NATION E 
againſt the temples and images of the Greeks. 
find Alerander, as a polytheift, immediately re- 
eſtabliſhing the worfhip of the Babylonzans, 
which their former princes, as monotheiſts, had 
carefully aboliſhed a. Even the blind and devoted 
attachment of that conqueror to the Greet ſuper- 
ſtition hindered not but he himſelf ſacrificed ac- 
en mme . mene, » 


80 fociable is polpitioin; that he vemoſt 
St and averſion, which it meets with in 
ah oppoſite religion, is ſcarce able to diſguſt 
it, and keep it at a diſtance. Auguſtus praiſed 
extremely the reſerve of his grandſon, Caius 
Cæſar, when, paſſing by Jeruſalem, he deigned 
not to ſacrifice according to the Jewiſb law. 
But for what reaſon did Huguſtus fo much ap- 

prove of this conduct? Only, becauſe that re- 
ligion was by the Pagans elteemed itt and 
barbarous © "FE 


1 may venture to . 8 an e 
of idolatry and polytheiſm are more pernicious 
to en ſociety than this e of 


2 Ae de Exped. lib, 15. 13. Ub; vids wy * 18. ia, 
8 Sueton. in vita Aug. . 3 


2 | | | | | wels, a 


| NATURAL HISTORY OF RELIGION. 165 
theiſm , when carried to the utmoſt height. 


The ROT facrifices of the Certhaginians, Me- 
xicans, and many barbarous nations , ſcarce ex- 
ceed the inquiſition and uti of Rome 


and Madrid. For beſides, that the effuſion of 
blood may not be ſo great in the former caſe as 


in the latter; befides this, I fay, the human 
victims, being choſen by lot or by ſome exte- 
rior ſigns, affect not, in fo conſiderable a de- 


gree, the reſt of the ſociety. Whereas virtue, 
knowledge, love of liberty, are the qualities, 


which call down the fatal vengeance of inquiſi- 
tors; and when expelled, leave the ſociety in 


the moſt ſhameful ignorance, corruption, and 


bondage. The illegal murder of one man by a 
tyrant is more pernicious than the death of a 
thouſand by peſtilence, famine, or any 9 8 
ſtinguiſhing calamity. 


. Corruptio optimi 9 


Moſt nations have fallen into this . : tho? ha 
that impious ſuperſtition has never prevailed very much in 
any civilized-nation, unleſs we except the Carthaginians, For 

the Tyrians ſoon aboliſhed it. A facrifice is conceived as a 
preſent z and any preſent is delivered to the deity by deſtroying 
it and rendering it uſeleſs to men; by burning what is ſolid, 
pouring out the liquid, and killing the animate, For want of 

a better way of doing him ſervice, we do ourſelves an injury; 


and fancy that we thereby expreſs, at leaſt, the heartineſs of 
our good will and adoration, Thus our mercenary devotion de- 
teives ourſelves, and imagines it deceives the deity, 


Is 
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- In the temple of Diana at. Aricia near Rome, 
Sr murdered the. preſent prieſt, was le- 
Sally entitled to be inſtalled his ſucceſſor . A 
very ſingular inſtitution! For, however bar- 
barous and bloody the common ſuperſtitions 
often are to, the laity, they uſually turn to the 

F Karner of the holy order. 


* Strabo, lb, v. Sueton, in vita Cal; ater: 
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FROM the compariſon of theiſm and ido- 


latry, we may form ſome other obſervations, 
which will alſo confirm the vulgar obſcrvations, 
that the corruption of the beſt things gives riſe: _ 
to. the. n | 

War RE the deity i is . as infinitely 
ſuperior to mankind, this belief, tho” altogether 
juſt, is apt, when joined with ſuperſtitious ter- 
rors, to ſink the human mind into the loweſt 
ſubmiſſion and abaſement, and to repreſent the 
 monkiſh virtues of mortification, pennance, hu- 
mility and paſſive ſuffering, as the only quali- 
ties, which are acceptable to him. But where 
the gods are conceived to be only a little ſupe- 
rior to mankind, and to have been, many of 
them, advanced from that inferior rank, we are 
more at our eaſe in our addreſſes to them, and 
may even, without profaneneſs, aſpire ſome- 
times to a rivalſhip and emulation of them. 
Hence activity, ſpirit, courage, magnanimity, 
N love of liberty, and all the virtues, which age 
grandize | a 2 


Tus 


err . 

THe heroes in paganiſm correſpond exactly 
to the ſaints in popery and holy derviſes in Ma- 
bometaniſm. The place of Hercules, Theſeus, 
Hector, Romulus, is now ſupplied by Dominic, 
Francis, Anthony, and Benedict. And inſtead 
of the deſtruction of monſters, the ſubduing ty⸗ 
rants, the defence of our native country ; cele- 
Rial honours are obtained by whippings and 
faſtings, by cow:rdice and humility, by . 
— and Naviſh obedience, 


4 Omg: great incitement to the pious dea 
in his warlike expeditions was his rivalſhip of 
Hercules and Bacchus, whom he juſtly pretended 
to have excelled =. Pra ſidas, that generous 
and noble Spartan, after falling in battle, had 

heroic honours paid him by the inhabitants 
of Amphipolis, whoſe defence he had embraced b. 
And in general, all founders of ſtates and colo- 
nies amongſt the Greeks were raiſed to this in- 
ferior rank of divinity, by thoſe who Rare | 
beneſit of cheir labours. : 


{Eta gave rife to earn of Machia- 
vel ©, that the doctrines of the Chriftian reli- 


a > oe. lb * 
© Diſcorſ, lib, vl | 


gion 


* 
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other) which recommend only paſſive courage 
and ſuffering, had ſubdued the ſpirit of man- 
kind, and had fitted them for flavery and ſub- 
jection. And this obſervation would certainly 
be juſt, were there not many other circum- 
ſtances in human ſociety, which controul the 
12 95 and character of a religion. 


Bals As fined a ahh; and being bit by 
: it, let it go. There is nothing fo contemptible, 


ſays he, but what may be ſafe, if it has but cou 
rage to defend itſelf :. Bellarmine, patiently and 


humbly allowed the fleas and other odious vermin 


to prey upon him. Vie ſhall have heaven, ſays. 
he, to reward us for our ſufferings: But theſe 


Poor ereatures have nothing but the enjoyment of the 


preſent life. Such difference is there betwixt 


the maxims of a Greek hero and a Catheic faint. 


Hit App 17 R Ando Bergamo 


* * 


gion (meaning the catholic ; for he knew no 
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of more refined ſubſtance and greater authority 


„ DISSERTATION, E 


+ 5 1 . 


ee . 
HER E is another obſervation to the ſame 
purpoſe, and a new proof that the corruption 
of the beſt things begets the worſt. If we exa- 


mine, without prejudice, the antient heathen 
mythology, as contained in the poets, we ſhall 
not diſcover in it any ſuch monſtrous abſurdity, 


as we may be apt at firſt to apprehend. Where 
is the difficulty of conceiving, that the ſame 


powers or principles, whatever they were, which 
formed this viſible world, men and animals, 


produced alſo a ſpecies of intelligent creatures, 


than the reſt ? That theſe creatures may be ca- 
pricious, revengeful, paſhonate, voluptuous, is 
eaſily conceived ; nor is any circumſtance more 


than the licence of abſolute authority. And in 


fhort, the whole mythological ſyſtem is ſo na- 


tural, that, in the vaſt variety of planets and 


worlds, contained in this univerſe, it ſeems 


more than probable, that, ſomewhere or other, 


it is really carried into execution. 


+ 


\ 
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THE chief objection to it with regard to this 
planet, 1s, that it is not aſcertained by any juft 
reaſon ar authority. The antient tradition, in- 
ſiſted on by the heathen prieſts and theologers, 
is but a weak foundation; and tranſmitted alfo 
ſuch a number of contradictory reports, ſupport- 
ed, all of them, by equal authority, that it be- 
came abſolutely impoſſible to fix a preference 
amongſt them. A few volumes, therefore, 
muſt contain all the polemical writings of pagan 
prieſts. And their whole theology muſt conſiſt 
more of traditional ſtories and ſuperſtitious prac- 
 fices than of philoſophical argument and con- 
troverſy. 
Bur where theiſm forms the fundamental 
principle of any popular religion, that tenet is 
ſo conformable to ſound reaſon, that philoſophy 
is apt to incorporate itſelf with ſuch a ſyſtem off 
theology. And if the other dogmas of that 
ſyſtem be contained in a ſacred book, ſuch as 
the Alcoran, or be determined by any viſible 
authority, like that of the Roman pontif, ſpe- 
culative reaſoners naturally carry on their aſſent, 
and embrace a theory, which has been inſtilled 
into them by their earlieſt education, and which 
alſo pollelics ſome * of conſiſtence and 
uniformity. 


70 DISSERTATION a: 
uniformity. But as theſe appearances do often, 
all of them, prove deceitful, philoſophy will 
' ſoon find herſelf very unequally yoaked with 
her new aſſociate; and inſtead of regulating 
each principle, as they advance together, ſhe 
is at every turn perverted to ſerve the purpoſes 
of ſuperſtition, For beſides the unavoidable 
incoherencies, which muſt be reconciled and 
adjuſted ; one may ſafely affirm, that all po- 
pular theology, eſpecially the ſcholaſtic, has a 
kind of appetite for abſurdity and contradiction. 
If that theology went not beyond reaſon and 
common ſenſe, her doctrines would appear too 
eaſy and familiar. Amazement muſt of neceſ- 
ity be raiſed: Myſtery affected: Darkneſs and 
obſcurity ſought after: And a foundation of me- 
Tit afforded the devout votaries, who defire an 
opportunity of ſubduing their rebellious reaſon, 


5 * che belief of the moſt 2 org ſophilis, 


| 3 AL hiſtory fufliciently eSafe 
theſe reflections. When a controverſy is ſtarted, 


ſiome people pretend always with certainty to 
„ conjecture the iſſue. Which ever opinion, ſay 


they, is moſt contrary to plain ſenſe is ſure to 
prevail; even where the general intereſt of the 


1 requires not that deciſion, Tho' the 
reproach 


% 5 * 


NATURAL HISTORY O RELIGION. 2 
reproach of hereſy may, for ſome time, be 
bandied about amongſt the diſputants, it always 
reſts at laſt on the ſide of reaſon. Any one, it is 
pretended, that has but learning enough of this 
kind to know the definition of Arian, Pelagian, 
Eraſtian, Socinian, Sabellian, Eutychian, Ne- 
florian, Mon:thelite, &c. not to mention Pro- 
teflant, whoſe fate is yet uncertain, will be con- 
vinced of the truth of this obſervation. And 
thus a ſyſtem becomes more abſurd in the end, 
merely from its being reaſonable and philoſo- 
phical in the beginning. f 85 


— 


To pr) the torrent of ſcholaſtic religion 
by ſuch feeble maxims as theſe, that it is in- 
poſſible for the ſame thing to be and not to. be, that 
the whole is greater than a part, that two and 
three make five ; is pretending to ſtop the ocean 
with a_ bull-ruſh, Will you ſet up profane 
reaſon. againſt ſacred myſtery ? No puniſhment 
is great enough for your impiety. And the ſame 
fires, which were kindled for heretics, will ſerve 
allo for the deftrudtion of dn a ous 
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WE meet every day with people fo ſeptic 
with regard to hiſtory, that they aſſert it impoſli- | 


ble for any nation ever to believe ſuch abſurd | 
principles as thoſe of Greet and Egyptian pa- 
ganiſm; and at the ſame time ſo dogmatical 


with regard to religion, that they think the 


ſame abſurdities are to be found in no other 
communions. Cambyſes entertained like preju- 


dices; and very impiouſly ridiculed, and even 


a wounded, Apis, the great god of the Egyptians, 


who appeared to his profane ſenſes nothing but 


5 a large ſpotted bull. But Herodotus * zudicioufly 


aſcribes this ſally-of paſſion to a real madneſs or 
diſorder of the brain: Otherwiſe, ſays the hi- 

Norian, be would never have openly affronted | 
any eſtabliſhed worſhip. For on that head, 
continues he, every nation are beſt ſatisfied with 
their own, and think they have the advantage 


over many other nation. 


| Ir fol "i Mind, that 2 2 Roman catho- | 
hes are a very learned fect; and that no one 


Lb. fl. e. 38, . | 
communion, 


— 
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communion, but that of the church of England, 
can diſpute their being the moſt learned of all 


the chriſtian churches: Yet Averroes, the fa- 


mous Arabian, who, no doubt, had heard of 


the Egyptian ſuperſtitions, declares, that, of 
all religions, the «moſt abſurd and non; ſenſi 


is that, whoſe votaries wm —— created, 


their _ 


= . ” 


— 


1 BELIEVE, indeed, that there is no tenet in 


all paganiſm, which would give ſo fair a ſcope 5 
to ridicule as this of the real preſence For it is 


{fo abſard, that it eludes the force of almoſt all 


argument. There are even ſome pleaſant ſto— 


ries of that kind, which, tho ſomewhat profane, 
are commonly told by the Catholics themſelves. 


One day, a prieſt, it is ſaid, gave inadvertently, 
inſtead of the ſacrament, a counter, which had 
communicant walted patiently for ſome time, 
expecting it would diffolve on his tongue: But 
finding, chat it ſtill remained entire, he took it 


off. [-wiſh, cties he to the prieſt, you bau- 
not committed ſome miftake : I wiſh you haue not 


. given me God the Father : He is ſo hard and * 8 N 


there is no hs oe him. 
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h tions ; and began his catechiſm next day * 


74 DISSERTATION; 7 
wm rp IE. en at that time in the le, 
| covite\ ſervice,” having come to Paris for the 
recovery of his wounds, brought along with 
him a young Turk, whom he had taken priſoner. 

Some of the doctors of the Sorbonne (Who are 
altogether as poſitive as the Derviſes of Conflan- 
tinaple) thinking it a pity, that the poor Turi 
ſhould be damned for want of inſtruction, ſol- 

licited Muſtapha very hard to turn Chriſtian, 

and promiſed him, for his encouragement,-plenty 


of good wine in this world, and paradiſe in the 
nmext. Theſe allurements were too powerful to 


be reſiſted; and therefore, having been well in- 
ſtructed and catechized, he at laſt agreed to re- 
ceive the ſacraments of baptiſm and the Lord's 
ſupper. The prieſt, however, to make every 
thing ſure and ſolid, ſtill continued his inſtruc- 
ith 
Hotu many Gods are there ? 


tlie uſual queſtion; 


* Mone at all, che Benedict; for that was his 
= TY name. 


Haw / None at all! cries the 
wi Ta he ſure, ſaid: the: honeſt proſelyte 


"ax 


4 _ To told me all along that there 15 bud: one 


e „ J eat e ene i 
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Such. are the doctrines of our bretbren, the 
Carne But to theſe doctrines we are ſo ac- 


cuſtomed, that we never wonder at them: 


Tho', in a future age, it will probably become 
difficult to perſuade ſome nations, that any 


human, two-legged creature, could ever embrace 


ſuch principles. And it is a thouſand to one, 


but theſe nations themſelves ſhall have ſomething 


full as abſurd in their own creed, to which they 
will give a moſt implicite and moſt religious 


aſſent. 1 


I: LODGED once at Bd in the dg bee with 
an ambaſſador from. Tunis, who,, having paſt 
ſome years at London, was returning home that 
way. One day, I obſerved his Mooriſh excellcncy. 
diverting himſelf under the porch, with ſurvey- 


. 
4 


ing the ſplendid equipages that drove along; 5 
when there chanced to paſs that way ſome Ca- 
pucin friars, who had never ſeen a Turk ; as he, 


on his part, tho accuſtomed to the European : 


drefles, had never ſeen the groteſque figure of a 
Capucin ; And there is no expreſſing the mutual 1 


admiration, with which they inſpired each other. | | 


Had the chaplain of the embaſly entered into a 
diſpute with theſe Franc: ſcans, their reciprocal 


| PEE, had been of the ſame nature, And 
ol 7 
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„ Diss ERTAT INR. 
thus all mankind ſtand ſtaring at one another; 
and there 1s no beating it out of their heads, 
chat the turban of the African is not juſt as good 
or as bad a faſhion as the cowl of the Europeun. 
| Hei is @ very honeſt man, ſaid the prince of Sal. 
| Tee, ſpeaking of de Rugter, 1t is a pity bel 
4 Chri ian, | 


How * you worſhip leeks and onions, we 
as ſuppoſe a Sorbenniſt to ſay to a prieſt of 
Sai ? If we worſhip them, replies the latter; 
at leaſt, we do not, at the ſame time, eat 
them. But what ſtrange objects of adoration 
= cats and monkies, ſays the learned doctor? 
They are at leaſt as good as the relicts or 
Totten bones of martyrs, anſwers his no leſs 
learned antagoniſt. Are you not mad, inſiſts 
the Catholic, to cut one another's throat about 
the preference of a cabbage or a. cucumber. 
Ye, ſays the pagan ; I allow it, if you will 
confeſs, that all thoſe are ſtill madder, who 
fight about the preference among voluines of ſo- 
phiſtry, ten thouſand of which are not equal i in 
yalue to one cabbage or cucumber *. . 
# Tt is Rrange chat the Egyptian religion, tho" ſo abſurd, 
mould yet have borne. ſo great a reſemblance to the Feww:/h, 


VW 
³ c f Exkar 


| NATURAL HISTORY OF RELIGION. 27 
Every by-ſtander will eaſily judge (but un- 
fortunately the by-ſtanders are very few) that, 
if nothing were requiſite to eſtabliſh any popular 
ſyſtem, but the expoſing the abſurdities of other 
ſyſtems, every votary of every ſuperſtition could 
give a ſufficient reaſon for his blind and bigot⸗ 
ted attachment to the principles, in which he 
has been educated. But without ſo extenſive "oh 


knowledge, on which to ground this aſſurances 
(and perhaps, better without it) there is not 
wanting a ſufficient ſtock of religious zeal and 


faith amongſt mafkind. Diaodorus $ ieulus v gives 


| chfree any difference 1 For it is very ER 
that both Tacttus and Suetonius, when they mention that de- 
cree of the ſenate, under Tiberius, by which the Egyptian and 
| Fewiſh proſelytes were, baniſhed from Rome, expreſsly treat 
theſe religions as the ſame z and it appears, that even the 
decree itſelf was founded on that ſoppoſition. Afum & de ſa- 
cris ZEgyptiis, Judaiciſque: pellendis ; factumue patrum conſuls 
n; ut quatuor millia libertini Serfrit ea ſuperſtitione infefta, 
quis idonea eetas, in inſulam Sardiniam veberentur, coercendit 
illie latrociniis; & fi- ob gravitatem cœli interiſſent, vile da- 
mnum: Ceteri cederent Talia, miſt certam ante diem profanos ri- 
rus exuiſſent. Tacit. Ann, lib. ii. c. 8 5. Externas caremonias,. 
Egyptios, Judaicoſque ritus compeſcuit; coacris gui ſuperſti- 
tione ea tenebantur, religioſas veſtes cum inſtrumento omni combi - 
rere, &. Sueten. Nber. c. 36. Theſe wiſe heathens, obſerv- 
ing ſomething in the general air, and genius, and ſpirit of the 


two religions to be the ſame, aun e eee e, . | 


dogmas too frivolous to deſerve any moon, 
M Lib. i 1 | 
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78 "DISSERTATION 1 


; a remarkable inſtance to this purpoſe, of which 


he was himſelf an eye-witneſs. While Egypt 
lay under the greateſt terror of the Roman name, 
a legionary ſo dier having inadvertently been } 


guilty of the ſacrilegious impiety of killing a cat, 
the whole people 'roſe upon him with the ut- 
moſt fury; and all the efforts of their prince 
were not able to ſave him. The ſenate and 
people of Rome, I am perſuaded, would not, 


then, bave been ſo delicate with regard to their 


national deities, They very frankly, a little 
after that time, voted Auguſtus a place in the 


celeſtial manſions ; and would have dethroned 
every god in heaven, for his ſake, had he 
ſeemed to defire it. Praſens divus babebitur | 
Haguftus, ſays Horace. That is a very impor- | 


tant point: And in other nations and other 
ages the ſame circumſtance has not Veen 


eſtecmied a gen indifferent *, 3 


"NorwrrHsTARDING the ſanctity of our 


5 holy religion, ſays Ti 10% * „no crime is more 


4 When Louis the XIVth n et e W of 

the ſefu;tes'colegs ef Clermont, the ſociety ordered the king's 
artas lo be put up over their gate, and took down the croſs, in 
order to? make way for i it een . uke to the Mw 


15 ing epigram : 5 


Suſtulit hinc Chriſti, 33 infgnia . * 
Ilmpia gens, alum neſcit habere Deum. 5 
e nat. Deer. . 9 


common 
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common with us than ſacrilege: But was it ever 
heard, that an Egyptian violated the temple of 
a cat, an ibis, or a crocodile ? There is no 
torture, an Egyptian would not undergo, ſays the 
| ſame author in another place , ", rather than in- 
jure an ibis, an aſpic, a cat, = dog, or a cro- 
codile. Thus it is P true, . e 
obſerves 
« Of whatſoe” er deſcent their the be, 
Stock, ſtone, or other homely kene 
«Tn his defence his ſervants are as bold, 
a As if be had been born of beaten gold.“ 
958 " ABsALomM and Achrrorhgf. 
| N. ay, the bafer the materials are, of which the 
divinity is compoſed, the greater devotion is he 
likely to excite in the breaſts of his deluded vo- 
taries. They exult in their ſhame, and make 
a merit with their deity, in braving, for his 
ſake, all the ridicule and contumely of his ene- 
mies. Ten thouſand Croiſes inliſt themſelves 0 
| under the holy banners, and even openly tri- 
umph in thoſe parts of their eligion, which their L 
bes vv as Fe moſt re * 


* BE” 2 — 
N ; 4 n * I . 
8 * 


Tutu occurs, 61 on, a Uifleulty i in the | 
Egyptian ſtem. of theology 3 as indeed, ſew 


à Tuſc. _ N 


Ba. + DISSERTATION 12 


. ſyſtems are entirely free from difficulties, It is, 
evident, from their method of propagation, that 
a couple of cats, in fifty years, would ſtock a 
whole kingdom; and if that religious venera- 
tion were. {til}, paid them, it would, in twenty 


more, not only be eaſier in Egypt to find a god 
than a man, which Petronius fays was the caſe 


in ſome parts of Italy; but the gods muſt at laſt 
entirely ſtarve the men, and leave themſelves 


neither prieſts nor votaries remaining. It is 
probable, therefore, that that wiſe nation, the 


moſt celebrated in antiquity for prudence and 
ſound policy, foreſecing ſuch dangerous conſe- 


- quences, reſerved all their worſhip for the full - 


grown divinities, and uſed the freedom to drown 
the holy ſpawn or little ſucking gods, without any 
ſeruple or remorſe, And thus the practice of 
Warping che tenets of religion, in order to ſerve 
temporal intereſts, is not, by any means, to be 


e As an invention of theſe: lazton . 


Tus karneds, philoſophical Era e 
ing of religion, pretends, not to deliver any 
| thing beyond probabilities and appearances : Such 
was his good ſenſe and moderation! But the 
paſfionate, the zealous Auguſtin, inſults the noble 
. on his * m 49d reſerve, and profeſſes 


KY 


* — A col. 11 1 


0 


NATURAL HISTORY OF RELIGION. % 
the moſt thorough. belief and aſſurance: . A 


heathen poet, however, contemporary. with the 5 
ns the religious ſyſtem of e 


faint, abſurdly eſteer 
latter ſo falſe, that even the credulity of 
he ſays, could not engage them to believe i it by 


* it Li 5 miſtakes are ſo common, 
to find every one poſitiye and dogmatical? And 
that the zeal often, riſes in proportion to the er- 
ror? Aauerunt, ſays Spartian,. & aa tempeſtate 
n alen 5 Ulf apAnru anten g ala * 


Is ever them was a nation or 2 Ge in 
which the public religion loſt all authority over 
mankind, we might expect, that infidelity in 
Rome, during the Ciceroniau age, would openly. 
have erected its throne, and that Cicero himſelf, 
in every ſpeech and action, would have been 
its moſt declared ahettor. But it appears, that, 
whatever ſceptical liberties that great man 
might uſe, in his writings or in philoſophical 
converſation; he yet avoided, in the common - - 
conduct of life, the imputation of deiſm and 


profaneneſs. Even in his own. family, and to 
his wife, Terentia, whom he highly truſted, he 


3 De civitate Dei, I. in. e. 17. „ 5 Claudii Rutilit | 
Numitiani iter, lib, i. 1, 386. n vita Adriani. 
. © . E 5 \ Was 5 


2 DISSERTATION I. 
Was willing to appear a devout religioniſt; and 
there remains a letter, addreſt to her, in which 
he ſeriouſly deſires her to offer ſacrifice to Apollo 
and A ſculapius, in eee es for the reco- 
very of his health $? . a . 


* 


— 


0 Pongs Wan was much more ſincere: 
In all his conduct, during the civil wars, he 


paid a great regard to auguries, dreams, and 
prophefies Þ, Auguſtus was tainted with ſuper- 


ſtition of every kind. As it is reported of Mil. 


Len, that his poetical genius never flowed with 
1 eaſe and abundance in the ſpring; ſo Augu/tus 


erved, that his own genius for dreaming 


never was'fo perfe& during that ſeaſon, nor was 
ſo much to be relied on, as during the reſt of 
the year. That ęreat and able emperor was 
alſo. extremely uneaſy when he wes g Ant to 
change his ſhoes, and put the right foot ſhoe on 
the left foot ©. In ſhort, it cannot be doubted, 
but the votaries of the cffabliſhed ſuperſtition of 
antiquity were as numerous in every Nate, a 


thoſe of the modern religion are at preſent.” ths 


A was as univerſal ; tho' it was not Wo. 


2 
8 1 * 


6 Lib. XIV. Cs 7 Þ Cicero de Divin, lib. ii. c. 24» 
* Sucton, Avg, cap. 90, 7 27 Plin. lib, jj, cap. 7. 
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5 great. As many people gave their aſſent to it; 


tho” that aſſent was not EY 10 e pre- 
ciſe, 8 affirmative. 1 


1 


Wi may obſerve, whit; notwithſtanding the. 


dogmatica}, imperious ſtyle of all ſuperſtition, 


the conviction of the religioniſts, in all ages, is 


more affected than real, and ſcarce ever ap- 


proaches, in any degree, to chat ſolid belief and 


perſuaſion, which governs us in the common 


affairs of life. Men dare not avow, even to 


their own he arts, the doubts, which they enter- 
tain on ſuch ſubjects: "They make a merit of 


implicite faith; and diſguiſe to themſelves their 


real infidelity, by the ſtrongeſt aſſeverations and 


moſt poſitive bigotry. But nature is too hard 
for all their endeavours, and ſuffers not the ob- 
ſcure, glimmering light, afforded in thoſe ſha- 


dowy regions, to equal the ſtrong impreſſions, - 


made by common ſenſe and by experience. 


The uſual courſe of men's conduct belies their 
words, and ſhows, that the aſſent in theſe mat- 


ters is ſome unaccountable operation of the 5 


mind betwixt diſbelief and conviction, but ap- 


proaching much nearer * the nt than the 
n 3 Fr, | ? 


— 


— 


4 DISSERTATION, I. 


 feriptural; ; and the tradition in the former was 
complex, contradictory, and, on many occaſions; 


sick, therefore, the mind of man appears 
of ſo looſe and unſteddy a contexture, that, even 
at preſent, when ſo many perſons find an inter- 
eſt 'in continually employing on it the chiſſel 


and the hammer, yet are they not able to en- 


494 theological tenets with any laſting i impref- 
n; how much more muſt this have been the 
caſe in antient times, when the retainers to the 
holy funRion were ſo much fewer in compa- 
riſon ? No wonder, that the appearances Were 


| then very inconſiſtent, and that men, on ſome 


occaſions, might ſeem determined infidels, and 
enemies to the eſtabliſhed religion, without 7 


being ſo in reality; or at leaſt, without know- 
ing their own . in a that n 


"ANOTHER . which rendered * antient 


| * religions much looſer than the modern, is, that 


the former were traditional and the latter are 


doubtful ;: ſo that it could not poſſibly be re- 
duced to any ſtandard and canon, or afford any 


/ determinate articles of faith. Thee ſtories of the 


gods were numberleſs like the popiſh legends z 
and tho? every one, almoſt, believed a part of 


theſe * vr no one could believe or know 
the 


NATU RAL HIST ORY oF RELIGION, 8 
| the whole : While, at the ſame time, all muſt 


have acknowledged, that no one part ſtood on a 
better foundation than the reſt. The traditions of 


different cities and nations were alſo, on many 


occaſions, directly oppoſite; and no reaſon could = 
be found for preferring one to the other. And 
as there was an infinite number of ſtories, with 
regard to which tradition was no way poſitive; 
the gradation was inſenſible, from the moſt fun- 


damental articles of faith, to thoſe looſe and 
precarious fictions. The pagan religion, there- 
fore, ſeemed to vaniſh like a cloud, whenever 


one approached to it, and examined it piece- 
meal. It could never be aſcertained by any fixt 


dogmas and principles. And tho' this did not 
convert the generality of mankind from ſo ab- 


ſurd a faith; for when will the people be rea- 
ſonable ? yet it made them faulter and heſitate 


more in maintaining their principles, and was 


even apt to produce, in certain diſpoſitions of : g 
mind, ſome practices and opinions, which had 


the ee of determined infidelity. 


5 


i 0 which we e may add, that the fables of e 


pagan religion were, of themſelves, light, ealy, : 
and familiar; without devils or ſeas of brim- 


ww. or 1 objects, that could much terrify 


yp. 


5188 AAT Py 


1 imagination. " ho could forbear ſmiling, 
when he thought of the loves of Mart and 
Venus, or the amorous frolics of Jupiter and 
Pan ? In this reſpect, it was a true poetical reli- 
Sion; if it had not rather too much levity for the 
graver kinds of poetry. We find that it has 
been adopted by modern bards; nor have theſe 
talked with greater freedom and i irreverence of i 
the gods, whom they regarded as fictions, than 
the antient did = dhe real "objects. of their 
devotion. 5 1604 Ahead? 
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Tax Nee £451 no means jult, that, be- 
cauſe a ſyſtem of religion has made no deep im- 
preſſion on the minds of a people, it muſt there- 
fore have been poſitively rejected by all men of 
common ſenſe, and that oppoſite principles, i in 
Ipite of the prejudices of education, were gene- 
rally eſtabliſhed by argument and reaſoning. 
1 know not, but a contrary inference may be 
more probable. The leſs importunate and aſſum- 
ing any ſpecies of ſuperſtition appears, the leſs 
5 Will it provoke men's ſpleen and indignation, or 
engage them into enquiries concerning its foun- f 
dation and origin. This in the mean time 
is obvious, that the empire of all religious 
faith over the | underſtanding! is W and 
. 2 | | " WET 


un n ſubject to 1 Df Fake, 
and dependent on the preſent/incidents, which 
ſtrike the imagination. The difference is only 


in the degrees. An antient will place a ſtroke: of 4 


impiety and one of ſuperſtition alternately, thro 
a whole diſcourſe *: A modern often thinks 
in the ſame way, tho he t 110 more © guarded 
in his expreſſions, er 


* 


4 'S 
4 3 — 


* — " 
* 1 2 "* 


Lucian tells us e . that ha 


1 not the moſt ridiculous fables of pa- 


ganiſ m was eſteemed by the people profane and 


impious. To what purpoſe, indeed, would that 


* agreeable author have employed the whole force 
of his wit and ſatyr againſt the national religion, 
had not that religion been generally believed by 
his rene e and anne 4 


| F . 2 Witneſs this e paſſage of Te acitus Præter male. 
Plices rerum bumanarum caſus, cœlo terraque prodigia, & fulmi- 
num monitus, & futurorum preſagia, ita, triſtia, ambiguaz 


mani fen. Nec enim umquam atrocioribus populi Romani cladi- 
bus, magiſque juſtis judiciis approbatum eſi, non eſſe cure Dir N 


ſecuritatem naſtram, eſſe ultionem, Hiſt. lib. i. Auguſtus's quar- 


rel with Neptune is an inftance of the ſame kind. Had not the 
emperor believed Neptune to be a real being and to have do- 
minion over the ſea; where had been the foundation of his 


anger ? And if he delivered it, what madneſs to provoke ſtill far- 
ther that deity? The ſame obſcrvation may be made upon 


Quinctilianꝰ exclamations, on account of the death of his 


children, lib, vi, Pref * *. Philopleudes, 
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5 of bis age; but then he condemns it as ſeverely. | | 
And who can imagine, that a national ſuperſti- 


immortal gods. "They forgot to add, that he 
was not inferior in prudence and underſtanding 
to an old woman. For ſurely nothing can be 
more pitiful than the ſentiments, which that 
ſect entertained with regard to all popular ſu- 


88 DISSERTATION. * 
: Livy.* acknowledges as frankly, as any di- 
vine would at preſent, the common ineredulity 


tion, which could delude ſo great a man, would 
not alſo . . e of the nn 


Tun Stoics beſtowed many ie and 
even impious epithets on their ſage; that he 
alone was rich, free, a king, and equal to the 


perſtitions ; while they very ſeriouſly agree with 
the common augurs, that, when a raven croaks 
from the left, it is a good omen; but a bad one, 


when a rook makes a noiſe from the ſame | 


quarter. Panatius was the only Steic, amongſt 


the Greeks, who ſo much as doubted with re- 

gard to auguries and divinations . Marcus 
Auoni nus tells us, that he himſelf had receiyed. | 
many admonitions from the gods in his ſleep. 

It is true; e 5 forbids us to regard the 


Sin e 8 n . 
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5 . language 


NATURAL HISTORY OF/RELIGION. % 
language of rooks and ravens; but it is not, that 
they do not ſpeak truth: It is only, becauſe they 
can fortel nothing but the breaking of our neck 
or the forfeiture of our eſtate; which are cir- 
cumſtancee, ſays he, that no way concern us. 
Thus the Stoics join a philoſophical enthuſiaſmm 
to a religious ſuperſtition. The force of their 
mind, being all turned to the ſide of morals, 
unbent iin mn 1 
Pl Aro * introduces Socrates affirming, that 
the accuſation of impiety raiſed againſt him was 
owing entirely to his rejecting ſuch fables, as 
thoſe of Saturn's, caſtrating his father, Uranus, 
and Zupiter's dethroning Saturn: Yet in a ſub- 
ſequent dialogue , Socrates confeſſes, that the 
doctrine of the mortality of the ſoul was the re- 
ceived opinion of the people. Is there here any 
contradiction ? Yes, ſurely: But the contradiction 
is not in Plato; it is in the people, whole reli- 
gious principles in general are always compoſed 8 
of the 0b gs Wa {OV 5 a in an 


1 NOVO F own, were not quite abit in the eſta- 

bliſhed religion; but one may ſee, from theſe inſtances, that 
they went a great ways Are” Wo 22 N wn 
every length, ak : 
d Eutyphro, Ec riese. 


Age 
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4 Fenopbon s 8 as ae by himſelf, is, at once, an 
inconteſtable proof of the general credulity of mankind in thoſe 
ages, and the incoherencies, in all ages, of men's opinions in 
religious matters. That great captain and philoſopher, the diſ. 
ciple of Socrates, and ons who has delivered ſame of the moſt 
refined ſentiments with regard to a deity, gave all the following 
marks of vulgar, pagan ſuperſtition. By Socrates's advice, he 
_ conſulted the oracle of Delphi, before he would engage in the 
expedition of Cyrus. De exped. lib, iii, p. 294. ex edit, Leuncl, 
Sees a dream the night after the generals were ſeized 3 which he 
pays great regard to, but thinks ambiguous, Id. p. 55 >. : Be 
and the whole army regard ſneezing as a very lucky omen. Id. 
; p. 300. Has another dream, when he comes to the river Cen- 
trites, which his fellow general, Chiroſophus, alſo pays great re- 
' gaxd to. Id. lib. iv. p. 323. The Greeks ſuffering from a cold 
north wind, ſacrifice to it, and the hiſtorian; obſer ves, that it 
immediately abated. Id. p. 329. Acnophen conſults the facri- 
ces in ſecret, before he would form any reſolution with himſelf 
| about ſettling 'a colony. Lib. v. p. 359. He himſelf a very 
tmkilful augur. Id. p. 361. Is determined by the victims to re- 
uſe the ſole command of the army, which was offered him. 
Lib. vi. p. 273. Cleander, the Spartan, tho very defirous of 
it, refuſes it for the ſame reaſon,” Id. p. 392. | Xenophon men- 
tions an old dream with the interpretation given him, when he 
firſt jo ned Cyrus. P. 373. Mentions alſo the place of Hereu- 
les deſcent into hell as believing it, and ſays the marks of it 
are ſtill remaining. Id. p. 375. Had almoſt ſtarved the army 
+ rather than lead to the field againſt the auſpices; Id, p. 382, 383. 
9 His friend, Eucliges, the /augur, would. not believe: that he had 
brought no money from the expedition; till he, (Euclides) ſacri- 
| hed, and then he ſaw the matter clearly i in the Exta. Lib. vii. 
_ = p. 425. The ſame philoſopher, propoſing a project of mines 
1 for the encreaſe of the Athenian — adviſes them firſt to 
= SES: 5 £8) ELIE, TX 
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i | HE ſame Cicero, who affected, in his own 
family, to appear a devout religioniſt, makes no 


ſcruple, in a public court of judicature, of treut- 
ing the doctrine of a future ſtate as a moſt ri- 


diculous fable, to which no body could give afly 
attention . Salluſt v repreſents Cæſar as | ml 
ng ths ws pr. th in che 1 255 . . 


Bor that all theſe freedoms implied not a - 


W and univerſal n and Aer er | 


conſult the oracle, De rat. waa; p- 515 That all this devotion | 
was not aYarce, in order to ſerve a. political purpoſe, appears 
both from the facts themſelves, and from the genius of that 
age, when little or nothing could be gained by hypoecriſy. Be- 
ſides, Xenophon, as appears from his Memorabilia, was a kind of 


| heretic in thoſe times, which no political devotee ever is. It 


is for the ſame reaſon, 1 maintain, that Newton, Locle, 
Clarke, &c, being Arians or Secinians, were very ſincere in the 


creed they profeſt: And I always oppoſe this argument to ſome 


libertines, who will needs have it, that it was impoſſible, but 


that theſe great philoſophers muſt have been hypocrites, 


Pro Cluentio, cap. C. © De bello Catilin. 
e Cicero (Tuſe, Quæſt. lib. i. cap. 5, 6.) and Seneca (Epiſt. 
24. as alſo Juvena! (Satyr. 2.) maintain that there is no boy or 
old woman ſo ridiculous as to believe the poets in their accounts 


of a future ſtate. Why then does Lucretius ſo highly exalt his 
matter for freeing us from theſe terrors? Perhaps the generality _ 


of -mankind were then in the diſpofition of Cephalus i in Plato (de 
Rep, lib. i.) who while he was young and healthful could ridi- 
cule theſe Rories z but as ſoon as he became old and infirm, be- 
gan to entertain apprehenſions of their truth. . we 
N not to be unuſual even at preſent, | | 
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92 DISSERTATION. J. 
amongſt the people, is too apparent to be de- 
nied. Tho ſome parts of the national religion 

bung looſe upon the minds of men, other parts 

adhered more cloſely to them: And it was the 
great buſineſs. of the ſceptical philoſophers to 

ſhow, that there was no more foundation for 
one than for the other. This is the artifice of 

Cotta in the dialogues concerning the nature of 
the gads. He refutes the whole ſyſtem of my- 

thology by leading the orthodox, gradually, 

from the more momentous ſtories, which were 
believed, to the more frivolous, which every 

one ridiculed : From the gods to the goddeſſes; 
from the goddeſſes. to the nymphs.; from the 
nymphs to the fawns and ſatyrs. His maſter, 
Carneades, had employed the ſame method of 


Uron the whole, the greateſt and moſf ob- 
ſervable differences betwixt a traditional, my- 
#hological religion, and a ſy/tematical, ſcholaſtic - 
one, are two: The former is often more rea- 
fonable, as conſiſting only of a multitude of ſto- 
ties, which, however groundleſs,. imply no 
expreſs abſurdity and demonſtrative contradic- 
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NATURAL. HISTORY OF RELIGION. 93 | 
| tion ; ; and fits alſo ſo eaſy and light on men's 
minds, that tho” it may be as univerſally re- 
ceived, it makes no ſuch deep _—— on the 
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THE primary tn of kankind EN 


chiefly from an anxious fear of future events ; and 
what ideas will naturally be entertained of in- 


viſible, unknown powers, while men lie under 


diſmal apprehenſions of any kind, may. eaſily be 


conceived. Every image of vengeance, ſeve- 
rity, cruelty, and malice muſt occur and aug- 
ment the ghaſtlineſs and horror, which oppreſſes 
the amazed religioniſt. A panic having once 
ſeized the mind, the active fancy ſtill farther 
multiplies the objects of terror ; while that pro- 


found darkneſs, or, what is worſe, that glim- 


mering light. with which we ar: 


> invironed, re- 


_ preſents the ſpectres of divinity under the moſt 


dreadful appearances imaginable. And no idea 
of perverſe wickedneſs can be framed, which 
thoſe terrified devotees do not readily, without 


ſcruple, fly t to their deity. 


— - 


' Tars appears the natural ate of religion, 


when ſurveyed in one light. But if we conſider, 
on the other hand, that ſpirit of praiſe and eu- 


logy, which neceſſarily has place in all religions, 


and which is the conſequence of theſe very 


5 1 terrors, 


NATURAL HISTORY OF RELIGION. gg 
terrors, we. muſt, expect a quite contrary ſyſtem 
of theology to prevail. Every virtue, every ex- 

cellence muſt be aſcribed to the divinity, and no 
exaggeration be eſteemed ſufficient to reach 
thoſe perfections, with which he is endowed. 
Whatever ſtrains of panegyric can be invented, 
are immediately embr 


eſteemed a ſufficient confirmation of them, 


that they give us more magnificent ideas of the 


| de en of our voy * eee 


tha RE theiefoie is a a kind of en be. | 


twixt the different principles of human nature, 
which enter into religion. Our natural terrors 
preſent the notion 
deity: Our propenſity to praiſe leads us to ac- 
knowledge an excellent and divine. And the 
influence of theſe oppoſite principles are vari- 


ous; according to the efferent ſituation. of 


8 


* an eee ee 


"us very bar zrous and _ 8 ach 


| Poniefe, * be can form) no extenſive ideas of 
power and Fngcdge, worſhip may be paid to a 
being, W. Or 


ds teſtable 3 
1414 


cu, without conſulting | 
any arguments. Or phænomena. 1 Ane it is i 


of a deviliſh and malicious | 


5, nay even the Fa- * 
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% DISSERTATION f. 
teſtable ; tho" they may be cautious, perhaps, 


of pronouncing/ this judgment of him dpi, 
or in his temple, where e be eee to 


Bear their . eee 


Seen ride AoC the dung ad- 
Sits long to all idolaters ; and it may ſafely be 
affirmed, that the Greets themſelves never got 
entirely rid of them. It is remarked by end- 
pPpbon , in praiſe of Socrates, that that philoſo- 
pher aſſented not to the vulgar opinion, Which 
2 the 8 to know ſome things, and be 
ignorant of others: He maintained that 3 

oor every what was done, ſaid, d 
even thought. But as this was a ſtrain of " 
Hoſophy * much above the conception of his 
countrymen, we need not be ſurprized, if very 
frankly, in their books and converſation, they 
their temples. It is obſervable, that Here- 
dotus in particular ſcruples not, in many paſſages, 
to . * to the gods; a ſentiment, of all 
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; 5 It was een | png ae e as a ans 1 
nary, philoſophical paradox, that the preſence of the gods was 
not confined to the heavens, but was extended every whetez 
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i the moſt ſuitable to.a mean and deviliſh 


nature. The pagan. hymns. however, ſung i in 
public worſhip, contained nothing but epithets 
of praiſe; even while the actions aſcribed to the 
gods were the moſt barbarous and deteſtable. 


When Timotheus, the poet, recited a hymn to 


Diana, where he enumerated, with the greateſt 
eulogies, all the actions and attributes of that 
cruel, capricious goddeſs: May your daughter, 


ſaid one tele, become t as | the are hem | 
2 celebrate 


Bur as men farther exalt 7 idea of 
their divinity; it is often their notion of his 


powr and knowledge only, not of his goodneſs, 


which is improved. On the'contrary, in pro- 


portion to the ſuppoſed extent of his ſcience and 


authority, their terrors naturally augment; while 
they believe, that no ſecrecy can conceal them 
from his ſcrutiny, and that even the inmoſt receſ- 


ſes of cheir breaſt lie open before him. They 


muſt then be careful not to form expreſsly any 


ſentiment of blame and diſapprobation. All 


muſt be applauſe, raviſhment, extacy. And - 
wry their l nn make them 
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98 DISSERTATION 1. 


aſcribe to him meaſures of conduct, Which,” in 
human creatures, would be highly blamed, they 


muſt Rill affect to praiſe and admire theſe mea- 


ſures in the object of their devotional addreſſes, 


And thus it may ſafely be affirmed, that many 


popular religions are really, in the conception 


of their more vulgar votaries, a ſpecies of dz- 


moniſm ; and the higher the deity is exalted in 
power and knowledge, the lower of courſe is 
he frequently depreſt in goodneſs and benevo- 


lence; whatever epithets of praiſe may be be- 
ſowed on him by his amazed adorers. Amongſt 


idolaters, the words may be falſe, and belie 


the ſecret opinion: But amongſt more exalted 


religioniſts, the opinion itſelf often contracts 
a kind of falſhood, and belies the inward ſenti- 
ment. The heart ſecretly. deteſts ſuch mea» 


ſures of cruel and implacable vengeance ; but 


the judgment dares not but pronounce them 


perfect and adorable. And the additional mi- 
ſery of this inward ſtruggle aggravates all the 
other terrors, by which theſe eee vietime 

to e are for ever haunted, / = 3 
4 


* 


men a las; that a young man, who 
a the hiſtory of the gods in Homer or * 


25 Necyomantia, 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF RELIGION. 99 
rod, and finds their factions, wars, injuſtice, 
inceſt, adultery, and other immoralities ſo 
highly celebrated, is much ſurprized afterwards, 
vhen he comes into the world, to obſerve, that 
puniſhments are by law inflicted on the ſame 
actions, which he had been taught to aſcribe 
to ſuperior beings. The contradiction is ſtill per- 
haps ſtronger betwixt the repreſentations given 
us by ſome latter religions and our natural ideas 
of generoſity, lenity, impartiality, and juſtice ; 
and in proportion to the multiplied terrors of 
theſe religions, the barbarous conceptions of the 
divinity are multiplied upon us. Nothing can 


% 


a Bacchus, a divine being, is repreſented by the heathen my. 
thology as the inventor of dancing and the theatre, Plays were 
antiently, even a part of public worſhip on the moſt ſolemn oc» 


. caſions, and often employed in times of peſtilence, to appeaſe _ 
"+ the offended deities, But they have been zealouſly proſcribed - 
buy the godly in latter ages; and the play-houſe, 2 to a 

N learned divine, is the porch of hell, 5 
* But in order to ſhow more evidently, that it is poſſible * n 
e religion to repreſent the divinity in fill a more immoral unamiable ; 

| light than the antient, we ſhall cite a long paſſage from an author 
1s of taſte and imagination, who was ſurely no enemy to Chriſtien „„ 


It is the cheyalier Ramſay, a writer, who had fo laudable an incli- 
nation'to be orthodox, that his reaſon never found any difficulty, EE 


trinity, incarnation, and ſatisfation : His humanity alone, f 
which he ſeems to have had a great ſtock, rebelled againſt the 
doctrines of eternal reprobation and predeſtination, He expreſe 
ſes himfelf thus; * What ſtrange ideas, ſays he, would an Indian 
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even in the doctrines which freethinkers ſcruple the moſt, the 
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| or a Chineſe amc have of our holy dad. if this 
0 judged by the ſchemes given of it by our modern freethinkers, 
© and pharifaical doctors of all ſeas? According to the odious and 
- © © too vulgar ſyſtem of theſe incredulous Nofels and credulous 
s ſeriblers, The God of the Jews is a moſt cruel, unjuſt, par- 
« tial and fantaſtical being. He created, · about 6000 years 
4 ago, a man and a woman, and placed them in a fine garden 
8 of Aſia, of which there are no remains. This garden was 
ec furniſhed with all ſorts of trees, fountains, and flowers. He 
« allowed them the uſe of all the fruits of this beautiful garden, 
& except of one, that was planted in the midſt thereof, and 
. "that had in it a ſecret virtue of preſerving them in continual 
SV health and vigor of body and mind, of exalting their natural 
44 powers and making them wiſe. The devil entered into the 
te body of a ſerpent, and ſolicited the firſt woman to eat of this 
4c forbidden fruit; ſhe engaged her huſband to do the ſame. To 
« puniſh this fl ch curioſity and natural deſire of life and know. 
, * ledge, God not only threw our firſt parents out of paradiſe, 
« but he condemned all their poſterity to temporal miſery, and 
« the greateſt part of them to eternal pains, tho? the ſouls of 
5 «theſe innocent children have no more relation to that of Adam 
| ce than to thoſe of Nero and Mahomet; ſince, according to the 
4 ſcholaſtie drivellers, fabuliſts, and mytholojits, all ſouls 
« are created pure, and infuſed immediately into mortal bodies, 
ec ſo ſoom as the fœtus is formed. To accompliſh the barbarous, 
WA et partial decree of predeſtination and reprobation, God aban- 
1 4 doned all nations to darkneſs, idolatry and ſuperſtition, with- | 
Wl it cut any ſaving knowledge or ſalutary graces; unleſs it was 
s one particular nation, whom he choſe as his peculiar people, * 
4 This choſen nation was, however, the moſt ſtupid, ungrateful, 
ce rebellious, and perfidious of all nations. After God had thus 
| © kept the far greater part of all the human ſpecies, during 
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but the abſolute neceſſity of theſe principles to 
. the ne 85 3 * common concep- : | 


6: 1 # 


ox; ale oo den, in'a bad PR he checked al of 3 
„ ſudden, and took a. fancy for other nations, beſide the Jews. 
0 Then he ſent his only begotten Son to the world, under a 
« human form, to appeaſe his wrath, ſatisfy his vindiQtive ju- 
44 tice, and die for the pardon of fin, Very few nations, how- 
„ eyer, have heard of this goſpel ; and all the reſt, tho! left in 
4e invincible ignorance, are damned without exception or any 
60 poſſibility of remiſſion. The greateſt part of thoſe, who' 
s have heard of it, have changed only ſome ſpeculative. notions | ij 
c about God, and ſome external forms in worſhip : For, in 5 | 
x other reſpects, the bulk of Chriſtians have continued as eor - 
64 rupt, as the reſt of mankind i in their morals; yea, ſo much 
* the more perverſe and criminal, that their lights were greater. 
VUnleſs it be a very ſmall ſelect number, all other Chriſtians, ke 
„the pagans, will be for ever damned; the great ſacrifice of- 
& fered up for them will become void and of no eſfect. God 
ce will take delight for ever in their torments and blaſphemies z 
ct and tho* e can, by one fiat, change their hearts, yet they will 
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a 3 remain for ever unconverted and unconvertible, becauſe he will 

f & be for ever unappeaſeable and irreconeileable. It is true, that 

n « all this makes God odious, a hater of ſouls; rather than a2 

5 « Jover of them; a cruel, vindictive tyrant, an impotent or a 

1K © yratbful dæmon, rather than an all- powerful, beneficent Fa- 

8, « ther of ſpirits: Vet all this is a myſtery. He has ſecret rea- 

s, c ſons for his conduct, that are impenetrable; and tho* he ap- 

n- 4 pears unjuſt and barbarous; ; yet we muſt believe the contrary, = 
- © becauſe what is injuſtice, crime, cruelty, and the blackeſt - + _ 
1 « malice in us, is in him juſtice, mercy, and ſovereign goodneſs. 

. Thus the incredulous freethinkers, the judaizing Chriſtians, and 

al, © the fataliſtic doors, have disfigured and diſhonoured the ſublime th 

us | © myſteries of our holy faith; thus, they have confounded the nature EM 
vg of good and evil; transformed the moſt monſtrous paſſions inte 
ut ny cba a m_ gy the pagans in blaſphemy, by 
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102 DISSERTATION 1 
tion can indulge princes in a ſyſtem of ethics, 
ſomewhat different from that which ſhould re- 
gulate private perſons ; how much more thoſe 
ſuperior beings, whoſe attributes, views, and 
nature are fo totally unknown to us ” Sunt ſu- 
peris ſua jura; The gods have maxims of 4 


nions of this ingenious author very __— FAIRS 0 


- 


Janker peculiar to themſelves, | 


« afcribing to the n cature,.; as P what makes the 
© moſt horrid crimes amongſt men. The groſſer pagans contented 
< themſelves with divinizing luft, inceſt, and adultry ; but the pre- 
© deftinarian doors have divinized ebe wrath, fury, venge- 
* ance, and all the blackeſt vices.” See the chevalier Ramſay's 
phillophical ASIA of natural and revealed religion, Part * 


The ſame author aſſerts, in . places, that the Autan 
and Moliniſ ſchemes ſerve very little to mend the matter: And 


having thus thrown-himſelf out of all received ſects of Chri- 
_ Nianity, he is obliged to advance a ſyſtem of his own, which is 


a kind of Origeniſm, and ſuppoſes the pre-exiftence of the ſouls 
both of men and beaſts; and the eternal ſalvation and converſion 
of all. men; beaſts, and devils, But this notion, being quite 
peculiar to himſelf, we need not treat of. I thought the-opi- 


warrant the juſtneſs of them, | 3 — 
a Ovid, Metam lib, ix, 30 1: > = 8 
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EVE": 


HERE I cannot forbear obſerving a fact, 
which may be worth the attention of thoſe, who 
make human nature the object of their enquiry. 
It is certain, that, in every religion, however 
ſublime the verbal definition, which it gives of 
its divinity, many of the votaries, perhaps the 
greateſt number, will {till ſeek the divine fa- 
vour, not by virtue and good morals, which 
alone can be acceptable to a perfect being, but 
either by frivolous obſervances, by intemperate 
zeal, by rapturous extaſies, or by the belief of 
myſterious and abſurd opinions. The leaſt 
part of the Sadder, as well as of the Pentatench, 
conſiſts in precepts of morality 3 and we may be 
aſſured, that that part was always the leaſt ob- 
ſerved and regarded. When the old Romans were * . 
attacked with a peſtilence, they never aſcribed 
their ſufferings to their vices, or dreamed of re- 
pentance and amendment. They never thought 

that they were the general robbers of the world, 
| whoſe ambition and avarice made deſolate the 
earth, and reduced opulent nations to want and 

| beggary. They only created a dictator *, * 


3 


2 Called DiQtator clavis figendze cauſa, T. Livii, I. vii. e. 3. 
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older to drive a nail into a door; and by that 


means, they thought that they had ſufficiently 
| eee their incenſed en, 


„ Heins, one es entering into a- con- 
ſpiracy, barbarouſly and treacherouſſy aſſaſſi- 
nated ſeven hundred of their fellow- citizens; 
and carried their fury ſo far, that, one miſer- 
able fugitive having fled to the temple, they cut 
off his hands, by which he clung to the gates, 
and carrying him out of holy ground, imme- 
diately murdered: him. By this impiety, ſays 
| Herodotus a, (not by the other many cruel aſſaſ- 
finations) they off ended the 7 and er 
an e . | 


Nax, if we ſhould ſuppoſe, what ſeldom 1 
pens, that a popular religion were found, in 
5 which it was expreſsly declared, that nothing 
wy but morality could gain the divine favour; if an 
3 % of prieſts were inſtituted to inculcate this 

. opinion, in daily ſermons, and with all the arts 
4 „„ perſuaſion; yet ſo inveterate are the people's 
© prejudices, that for want of ſome other ſuperſti- 
Aeon, they would make the very attendance on 
_ wa theſe ſermons the effentials of eien rather 

2 N A : _ ul, 


ED 
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than place them in virtue and good morals. 
The ſublime prologue of Zateucus's laws * in- 
ſpired not the Locrians, fo far as we can learn, | 
with any founder notions of the meafures of 
- acceptance with the deity; than were n. 
to the other on | 


Tas dene then! holds univerſally : : 
But ſtill one may be at ſome loſs to account” for 
it. It is not ſufficient to obſerve, that the 
people, every where, degrade their deities into 
a ſimilitude with themſelves, and conſider them 
merely as a ſpecies of human creatures, ſome- _ 
what more potent and intelligent. This will 
not remove the difficulty. For there is no man 
{o ſtupid, as that, judging by his natural reaſon, 
he would not eſteem virtue and honeſty the 
 moſtwalyable qualities, which any petſon could 
poſſeſs. Why not aſcribe the ſame ſentiment . 
to his deity? Why not make all religion, or 
the chief part of it, to ah qr in theſe. attain- 


ments ? 2 


Non is it ats factory to a that the prac- 
tice of motality is more difficult than that of 
ſuperftition.; and is therefore rejected. F das: 


'® To be found in Diod. Sic. lib, xil, 1 
F 5 + 
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order to drive a nail into a door; and by chat 


means, they thought that they had ſufficiently 


| e their incenſed n. 


In; Maney © one ben entering into a con- 
ſpiracy, barbarouſly and treacherouſſy aſſaſſi- 


_ nated ſeven hundred of their fellow- citizens; 


and carried their fury ſo far, chat, one miſer- 
able fugitive having fled to the temple, they cut 
off his bands, by which he clung to the gates, 
and carrying him out of holy ground, imme- 


diately murdered him. By this impieiy, ſays 
Herodotus *, (not by the other many cruel aſſaf- 


finations) they off ended the bel, and eee 
an ed e 


' Na v, e we ſhould ſuppoſe, wrt ſeldom 1 
pens, that a popular religion were found, in 
which it was expreſsly declared, that nothing 


* 


4 — vi. 
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but morality could gain the divine favour; if an 
"order of prieſts were inſtituted to inculcate this 
opinion, in daily ſermons, and with all the arts 
of perſuaſion; ; yet ſo inveterate are the people's 
prejudices, that for want of ſome other ſuperſti- 
tion, they would make the very attendance on 
theſe ſermons the eſſentials of religion, rather 
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than place them in virtue and good morals, 
The ſublime prologue of Zaleucurs laws * in- 
ſpired not the Locrians, ſo far as we can learn, 
with any founder notions of the meafures of 
acceptance with the deity, than were Tartlifide 
to me other e : 


Tus eee then! holds en: 2 
But ſtill one may be at ſome loſs to account for 


it. It is not ſufficient to obſerve, that the 


people, every where, degrade their deities into 
a ſimilitude with themſelves, and conſider them 


merely as a ſpecies of human creatures, ſome- 


what more potent and intelligent. This will 
not remove the difficulty. For there is no man | 
ſo ſtupid, as that, judging by his natural reaſon, 
he would not eſteem virtue and honeſty the 
moſtwaluable qualities, which any perfon could 
poſſeſs. Why not aſcribe the ſame ſentiment 
to his deity? Why not make all religion, or 
the chief =_ of it, to conſiſt in CR Aten 5 


| ments - 


Non is it ſitisfaQtory to wp; that the prace- 
_ tice of mofality is more difficult than that of 
ſupeſtitisn ; 3 and ls therefore rejected. For, 


2 To be found in Diod. Sic, lib, xi. 3 wi 
F OY e not 
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not to mention the exceſſive pennances of the 
Brahmans and 7. alapoins; it is certain, that the 
Rhamadan of the Turks, during which the poor 
- wretches, for many days, often in the hotteſt 
months of the year, and in ſome of the. hotteſt 
climates of the world, remain without eating or 
drinking from the riſing to the ſetting of the 
ſun ;: this Rhamadan, I-ſay, muſt be more ſe- 
vere, than the practice of any moral duty, even | 
to the moſt vicious and depraved of mankind.. 
The four lents of the Muſcouites, and the auſtes | 
rities of ſome Roman Catholics, appear more 
diſa preable. than meekneſs and benevolence. ! 
In ſhort, all virtue, when men are reconciled: 
to it by ever ſo little practice, is agreeable: All. 
| * is Tor: ever odious and burhenſome. | 


1 the following account may "oþ 
received as a true ſolution of the difficulty, The 
duties, which a man performs as a friend or 

parent, ſeem merely owing to his benefaQor or. 


children; nor can he be wanting to theſe duties, 


without breaking thro” all the ties of nature and: 
morality. A. ſtrong inclination; may prompt 
... him to the performance: A ſentiment of order 
- and moral beauty joins its force to theſe natural. 
tyes: And the whole man, if truly virtuous, 
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is drawn to his duty, without any effort or 


endeavour. Even with regard to the virtues, 
which are more auſtere, and more founded on 


reflection, ſuch as public ſpirit, filial duty, tem- | 


perance, or integrity; the moral obligation, in 
our apprehenſion, removes all pretence to reli- 


gious merit; and the virtuous conduct is 


eſteemed no more than what we owe to ſociety 
and to ourſelves. In all this, a ſuperſtitious 
man finds nothing, which he has properly per- 


{ 


formed for the ſake of his deity, or which can 
peculiarly recommend him to the divine favour: 
and protection. He conſiders not, that the moſt 


genuine method of ſerving the divinity is by 
promoting the happineſs of his creatures. He 


_ #till looks out for ſome more immediate ſervice | 


of the ſupreme being, in order to allay thoſe 


terrors, with which. he is haunted. And any 
practice recommended to him, which either 


ſerves to no purpoſe in life, or offers the 
ſtrongeſt violence to his natural inclinations ; 
that practice he will the more readily embrace, 
on account of thoſe. very circumſtances, which 
ſhould make him abſolutely reje& it. It ſeems: 
the more purely religious, that it proceeds from 


no mixture of any other motive or conſidera- 


tion. And it, fox its ſake, he Kiten much 


Va 
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of his eaſe and quiet, his claim of merit 2p- 
pears ſtill to riſe upon him, in proportion to 
the zeal and devotion, which he diſcovers. In 
reſtoring a loan, or paying a debt, his divinity. 
is no way beholden to him; becauſe theſe acts 
of juſtice are what he was bound to perform, 
; and what many would have performed, were 
there no god in the univerſe. But if he faſt a 
day, or give himſelf a ſound whipping ; this 
has a direct reference, in his opinion, to the 
| ſervice of God. No other motive could engage 
| him to ſuch auſterities. By theſe diſtinguiſhed 
marks of devotion, he has now acquired the 
divine favour ; and may expect, in recompence, 
protection and ſafety in | this world, and eternal 
bw. e in the next. | 


en the TOE crimes have been found, 
mn many inſtances, compatible with a ſuperſti- 
tious piety and devotion : Hence it is juſtly re- 
garded as. unſafe to draw any certain inference 
in favour of a man's mora's from the fervor or 
ſtrictneſs of his religious exerciſes, even tho” he 
' himſelf believe them ſincere. Nay, it has been 
._ obſerved, that enormities of the blackeſt dye, 
| have been rather apt to produce ſuperſtitious | 
ns and encreaſe the FOR paſſion. Bo- 


- milcar, 
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' milcar, having formed a conſpiracy for aſſaſſi- 
nating at once the whole ſenate of Carthage, 


and invading the liberties of his country, oft the 
opportunity, from a continual regard to omens 


and propheſies. Thoſe «who undertake the moſ? cri- 


minal and moſt dangerous enterprizes are Commonly 


the moſt ſuperſtitious ; as an antient hiſtorian * 


remarks on this occaſion. Their devotion and 


ſpiritual faith riſe with their fears. Catiline 
was not contented with the eſtabliſhed deities, 


and received rites of his national religion ; His 
anxious terrors made him ſeek new inventions. 
of this kind *; which he never probably had 
dreamed of, had he remained a good citizen, 
and obedient to the laws of his country. _ 


To which we may add, that, even after the 


commiſſion of crimes, there ariſe remorſes and 


ſecret horrors, which give no reſt to the mind, 
but make it have recourſe to religious rites and 


_ ceremonies, as expiations of its offences. What- 
ever weakens or diſorders the- internal frame 


promotes the intereſts of ſuperſtition : And no- 
gs is more ee to them than a n, bY 


2 a Diod. vis. lib. xx. 
* Cic. 9882 i. Salluſt. de bello Catil, 


x Reddy 


1 DISSERTATION „ 
ſteddy virtue, which either preſerves us 1 
diſaſtrous, melancholy accidents, or teaches us 
to bear them. During ſuch calm ſunſhine of 

the mind, theſe ſpectres of falſe divinity never 

make their appearance. On the other hand, 
while we abandon ourſelves to the natural, un- 
diſciplined ſuggeſtions of our timid and anxious 
hearts, every kind of barbarity is aſcribed to the 
ſupreme being, from the terrors, with which we 
are agitated; and every kind of caprice, from 
the methods which we embrace, in order to ap- 
peaſe him. Barbariiy, caprice; theſe qualities, 
however nominally diſguiſed, we may univer- 
ſally obſerve, to form the ruling character of 
the deity, in popular religions. Even prieſts, 
inſtead of correcting theſe depraved ideas of 
mankind, have often been found ready to foſter 
and encourage them. The. more tremendous 
the. divinity is repreſented, the more tame and 


And the more. unaccountable the meaſures of 
| acceptance required by him, the more neceſ- 
ry does it become to abandon our natural rea- 
Bw + ſon, and yield to their ghoſtly guidance and 
FF  direftion. And thus it may be allowed, that 
the artifices 17 75 men ae our natural in- 
| Wee x 5 . f + frmities 


2 


ſubmiſſive do men become to his miniſters: 


NATURAL HISTORY OF RELIGION. 1x br. 
firmities and follies of this kind, but never ori- 
ginally beget them, Their root ſtrikes deeper 
into the mind, and ſprings from the eſſential. 
and univerſal. properties of human nature. „ 
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XV. 


THO! the ſtupidity of men, barbarous and 
uninſtructed, be ſo great, that they may not 
fee a ſovereign author in the more obvious works 
of nature, to which they are ſo much fami- 
liarized; yet it ſcarce ſeems poſſible, that any 
one of good underſtanding ſhould reject that 
idea, when once it is ſuggeſted to him. A pur- 
poſe, an intention, a deſign is evident in every 
thing; and when our comprehenſion is ſo far 


N 


enlarged as to contemplate the firſt riſe of this 


viſible ſyſtem, we muſt adopt, with the ſtrongeſt 
. conviction, the idea of ſome intelligent cauſe 
or author, The uniform maxims too, which 
prevail thro* the whole frame of the univerſe, 
naturally, if not neceſſarily, lead us to conceive 
this intelligence as, ſingle and undivided, . where 
the pᷣrejudices of education oppoſe not fo rea- 
Jonable a theory. Even the contrarieties of na- 


ture, by diſcovering themſelves every where, ” 


become proofs of ſome confiſtent plan, and 
eſtabliſh one ſingle purpoſe or intention, how- 
ever inexplicable and incomprehenſible, = 
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| Goop and ill are univerſally intermingled and 
confounded ; happineſs and miſery, wiſdom and 
folly, virtue and vice. Nothing is pure and 
entirely of a piece. All advantages are attended 
with diſadvantages. An univerſal compenſation 
prevails i in-all conditions of being and exiſtence. 
And it is ſcarce poſſible for us, by our moſt chi- 
merical wiſhes, to form the idea of a ſtation or 
ſituation altogether deſirable. The draughts of 
life, according to the poet's fiction, are always 
mixed from the veſſels on each hand of Jupiter: 
Or if any cup be preſented altogether pure, it 
is drawn only, as the ſame poet wo us, from 5 
the lef-handed veſſel. | 


« IS 


Taz more eib any FO is, of which 0 
a ſmall ſpecimen is afforded us, the ſharper is 
the evil, allied to it; and few exceptions are 
bound to this uniform law of nature. The 
moſt ſprightly wit borders on madneſs; the 
higheſt effuſions of j joy produce the deepeſt me- 
lancholy; the moſt raviſhing pleaſures are at- 
tended with the moſt cruel laflitude and diſguſt z 
the moſt flattering hopes make way for the ſe- 
vereſt diſappointments. And in general, no 
_ courſe of life has ſuch ſafety (for happineſs is not 
: to phos © dreamed of) as the temperate and modes, ; 
. Which 
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which maintains, as far as poſſible, a medio- 
e a N of an every things 


1s the Ae che great, the dublin, the 


navidhing are found eminently in the genuine 


principles of theiſm; ; it may be expected, from 


the analogy of nature, that the baſe, the abſurd, 


the mean, the terrifying will be diſcovered 


equally in religious fictions and chimeras. 


Tux univerſal propenſity to believe in invi- 


ſible, intelligent power, if not an original in- 


ſtinct, being at leaſt a general attendant of 
human nature, it may be conſidered as a kind of 
mark or ſtamp, which the divine workman bas 


ſet upon his work; and nothing ſurely can more 


dignify mankind, than to be thus ſelected from 


| all the other parts of the creation, and to bear 
| thei image or impreſſion of the univerſal Creats./ 


But conſult this image, as it commonly appears 


in the popular religions of the world. How is 
the deity disfigured in our repreſentations of 
bim! What caprice, abſurdity, and immorality 
are attributed to him! How much is he de- 


- graded even below the character which we 
ſhould naturally, in common life, aſcribe. to a 


man of ſenſe and virtue! CC 


4 : * 8 
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War a noble privilege is it of human rea- 


ſon to attain the knowledge of the ſupremne 


being; and, from the viſible works of nature, 
be enabled to infer ſo ſublime a principle as its 
ſupreme Creator? But turn the reverſe of the 
medal. Survey moſt nations and moſt ages. 
Examine the religious principles, which have, 
in fact, prevailed. in the world. You will ſcarce- 
ly be perſuaded, that they are other than ſick 
men's dreams: Or perhaps will regard them 
more as the playſome whimſies of monkeys in 
human ſhape, than the ſerious, poſitive, dog- 
matical aſſeverations of a being, who dignifies 
himſelf with the name of rational. 


Hean the . of all men: 
Nothing they are ſo certain of as their religious 


tenets. Examine their lives: Vou will ſcarce- 


ly think that they repoſe the ſmalleſt confi· 
dence in . N 

Tas greateſt and trueſt zeal gives us noſe» 
curity againſt hypocriſy : The moſt open im- 
piety is attended with a ſecret py; and com- 
bunction. 
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No theological abſurdities fo glaring a8 have 
not, ſometimes, been embraced by men of the 


greateſt and moſt cultivated underſtanding. 
No religious precepts ſo rigorous as have not 


been adopted by the moſt voluptuous and moſt 


abandoned of men. 


1 


INoRANcE 7s the mother Devotion: 
A maxim, that is proverbial, and confirmed by 
general experience. Look out for a people, 


entirely devgid of religion: If you find them at 


all, be aſſured, that they are but few degrees 


removed * brutes, 3 


War 10 pure as ſome of the morals, in- 


eluded in ſome theological ſyſtems ? What ſo 


corrupted as ſome of the rep to "wack 
theſe 8 we riſe . 


Tur cn views, exhibited » the | 
belief of futurity, are raviſhing and delightful. 


But how quickly vaniſh, on the appearance of 
its terrors, which keep a more firm and durable 
27 poſſeſſion of the human 2 


| Tae whale is a riddle, an enigma, an inex- 
Plicable 2 Doubt, uncertainty, ſuſpence 
1 
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of judgment appear the only reſult of our moſt. 
accurate ſcrutiny, concerning this ſubject. But 


ſuch is the frailty of human reaſon, and ſuch 


the irreſiſtible contagion of opinion, that even 


this deliberate doubt could ſcarce be upheld 3 
did we not enlarge our view, and oppoſing one 


ſpecies of ſuperſtition to another, ſet them a 
quarreling; while we ourſelves, during their 
fury and contention, happily make our eſcape, 


into the calm, tho obſ cure, en of phi- 
loſophy. 
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OME ien Pete waneclale an 
agreeable ſenſation, by the original ſtruc- 
ture of our organs, and are thence denominated 
Goop; as others, from their immediate diſ- 
agrecable ſenſation, acquire the appellation of 
EvII. Thus moderate warmth is agreeable 
and good 5 exceſſive heat painful and evil. 


Sou objects 3 by being 8 con- 


formable or contrary to paſſion, excite an agree- 


able or painful ſenſation 3 and are thence called 


Good or Evil. The puniſ. nent of an adver- 
ſary, by gratifying revenge, is good; the lick- 8 


neſs of a companion, by ang friendſhip, 
is evil, 
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a abſence of the evil may be attained by * | 


„ ASL good or evil, whence-ever it ariſes, | 
produces various paſſions and affections, order 


| ing to the light, i in which it is ſurveyed. 


Warn 9 is certain or Abeebeble, it 
1 Jor: When evil is in the ſame ſitua- 


tion, there ariſes GRIEF or SORROW. - 


* "uh 
+ 


Wx either good or evil is uncertain, it 


gives riſe to FR AR or Hop E, according to the 
i "OW of ene on one ſide or me other. 


"is SIRE riſes Sa 7 0 conſidered 38 | 
and AvERSILON, from evil. The WiII exerts | 
itſelf, when either the preſence of the good or 


action of the mind or oak $7510 


Fr Non of theſe Pie ſeem to contain 
any thing curious or remarkable, except Hepe 
and Fear, which, being derived from the pro- 
bability of any good or evil, are mixt 7 


that merit our attention, ; 4 
3 PRoBA- 


0 F T H E P AS SONS. 8 
' PROBABILITY. ariſes from an oppoſition of 


contrary chances or cauſes, by which the mind 5 
is not allowed to fix on either ſide; but is in- 


ceſſantly toſt from one to another, and in one 
moment is determined to conſider an object as 


exiſtent, and in another moment as the con- 
trary. The i imagination or underſtanding, call 
it which you pleaſe, fluQuates betwixt the op- 
poſite views; and tho perhaps it may be oftener 


turned to one ſide than the other, it is impoſ- 


ſible for it, by reaſon of the oppoſition of cauſes 


or; chances, to reſt on either. The pre and con 


of the queſtion alternately preyail; and the 


mind, ſurveying the objects in their oppoſite 


cauſes, finds ſuch a contrariety as utterly de- 


a all 88 or ee Spinſen, 10 


1 


* % 174 3 7 11 
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which we are ps 4 produces, —— Yelire 


or averſion. it is evident, that, according as 


the mind turns itſelf to one fide or the other, it 


muſt feel a momentary, impreſſion of joy or 


forrow. , An object, whole exiſtence 1 we deſire, 
gives ſatisfaction, when. we. think of thole. 


cauſes, which produce it; and f for the ſame rea- 15 
ſon, excites grief « or uncaſineſs from the oppo- 5 


lus conſid eration.” 50 that, as the underſtandi ng. 
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in probable queſtions, is divided betwixt the 
contrary points of view, the heart muſt in the 
ſame manner be divided betwixt oppoſite emo- 


K 7 * 
1 17 * 

&: . „ x 7 
7 hy 


Now, if we confider the human mind, we 


| ſhall obſerve, that, with regard to the paſſions, 
-it is not like a wind-inſftrument of muſic, 


which, in runnin over all the notes, im- 


mediately loſes the found” when the breath 
ceaſes 3 but rather reſembles a ftring-inſtrument, 


where, after each ſtroke, the vibrations till 


retain ſome ſound, which gradually and inſen- 
- fibly decays. The imagination is extremely 


quick and agile; but the paſſions, in compari- 
fon, are flow- and reftive: For which reaſon, 
when any object i is preſented, which affords a 


variety of views to the one and emotions to the 
other; tho the fancy may change its views 


with great celetity ; each ſtroke will not pro- 


duce a clear and diſtin note of paſſion, but the 
one paſſion will always be mixt and confounded 


with. the other. Accordi ing as the probability | 
inclines to good or evil, the paſſion of grief or 


fl Joy predominates i in the compoſition ; ; and theſe 
paſſions, bong | ge by means af th. 


3 | 2 * 
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contrary. views of the imagination, produce by 
dhe union the ages of 1 or n 5 


4. As this theory ſeems to carry its own evi- 
dence along with it, we 198 be more Fu 
in our en Fits % | 5 


„en — of; Fro al he may. 1988 
* the chances are equal on both ſides, and 
no ſuperiority can be diſcovered in one above 
the other. Nay, in this ſituation the paſfions 
are rather the ſtrongeſt, as the mind has then 
the leaſt foundation to reſt. upon, and is toſt 
with the greateſt uncertainty. Throw in a ſu- 
perior degree of probability to the fide of grief, 
you immediately ſee that paſſion. diffuſe itſelf 
over the compoſition, and tincture it into fear. 
Encreaſe the probability, and by that, means the 
grief; the fear prevails ſtill more and more, til 
⁊t Ja it runs inſenſibly, as the oy. continually 
diminiſties, into pure grief. Aſter you have 
brought it to this ſituation, diminiſh the grief, 
by a contrary operation to that, which-cncreaſgd 
it, to wit, by diminiſhing the probability on the 
melancholy ſide; and you will ſee the paſſion 
clear OT. moment, till it changes inſenſibly 
9 33 | into 
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Into hope; which again runs, by flow degrees, 
into joy, as you enereaſe that part of the com- 
poſition, by the encreaſe of the probability. 

Ate not theſe as plain proofs, that the paſſions 
of fear and hope are mixtures of grief and joy, 

- as in optics it is a proof, that a coloured ray of 

| "the ſun, paſſing thro' a priſm, is a compoſition 

of two others, when, as you diminiſh or en- 

ereaſe the quantity of either, you find it prevail 1 

„ eee oh more or n in en nt 
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the object is itſelf uncertain, and to be deter- 
mined by chance; or when, tho” the object be 
already certain, yet is it uncertain to our judg- 
ment, which finds a number of proofs or pre- 
' fumptions on each fide of the queſtion. Both 
= "theſe kinds of probability cauſe fear and hope; 
wucch muſt proceed from that property, in 
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1 | , which they agree; to wit, the uncertainty and 
= 7 fluctuation which they beſtow on the paſſion, | 
=: 5. chat . of views, wich is nine 
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85 Ira basal 9 od or Wy: Fe com- 
monly cauſes hope or fear; becauſe. probability, 
producing an inconſtant and wavering ſurvey of 
an object, occaſions naturally a like mixture 
and uncertainty of paſſion. But we may ob- 
ferve, that, wherever, from other cauſes, this 
- mixture can be produced, the paſſions of fear 


and hope will ariſe, even cho there be no > pro- 
Hmm.” | 


wy mY Ww 


A T 


my evil, conceived as barely poſſible, ſome- 
times produces fear; eſpecially if the evil be 
very great. A man cannot. think of exceſſive 
pain and torture without trembling, if he runs 
the leaft riſque of ſuffering them.” - The ſmall- 
neſs of the probability f is e compenſated 5 the | 
JJ. of the ou l 


Fo en >; "IR 
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- hy, | g 
1 1 5 
5 vor even a impoſſible ents cauſe e beit; 1 when 
"M we tremble on the brink of A precipice, t tho? 
ad we know ourſelves to be in perfect fecurtly, 
q and have it in our choice, whether we will ad- 
in vance a ſtep farther. The immediate preſerice. : 
6; of the evil influences the imagination and pro- 
1 duces a ſpecies of belief; but being oppoſed by 
83 wa reflection on our ſecurity, that belief is im- 
= OE N Ny + mediately 
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mediately retracted, and cauſes the ſame kind of 
__ paſſion, as when, from a oontrariety of en, | 
Fay, ee are e 


3 
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155 8 which are 1 Suk, e 
the ſame effect as the poſſible or impoſſible. 
man, in a ſtrong priſon, without che leaſt, 
. means of eſcape, trembles at the thoughts of the 
rack, to which he is ſentenced. Tbe evil is 
here fixed in itſelf; but the mind has not cou- 
rage to fix upon it; and this fluctuation gives 
riſs to a en of a ier. arc with 
ſe 
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Gi 2 Bur it is not only where good or evil is 
uncertain as to its exiſlence, but allo as to its 
kind, that fear or hope ariſes. If any one were 
told, that one of his ſons is ſuddenly killed; the 
cen, ocgaßioned by this event, would: not 
ſettle into grief, till he got certain information, 
Which of his ſons he had loſt, Tho' each fide 
of the queſtion produces here the ſame paſſion; 
gf \oWhat paſſion cannot ſettle, but receives from the 
imagination, which is unfixt, a tremulous, un- 
Kela motion, — nne 
eee dee 
8. Te HUS 
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8. Tuus all; kinds: of — a 
ftrong connexion; with, fear, even tho", they. do 
not cauſe any oppoſition of paſſions, by the op- 
| polite: views, which they preſent to us. Should 
J leave a friend in any malady, I ſhould feel 
more anxiety upon his account, than if he were 
preſent; tho? perbaps I am not only incapable | 
of giying him aſſiſtance, but likewiſe of judging 
concerning the event of his ſickneſs. There 
are à thouſand little circumſtances of his ſitua- 
tion and condition, which, 1. defire to know; 
and the knowledge of them would prevent that 


fluctuation and uncertainty, ſo neatly allied to 


ENA 


aun | Hare hes e e e eee 
Ut alien coed pullus avis , | n | 
| Serpentim allapſus, timet, * 3 


e, relictis; nan, ut adſit, auxilt..) 415 
hat a erben. wil 21 10 


LH e 


| oy VIRGIN on 1 vridel-hight? — to bed . 
full of. fears and apprehenſions, tho” ſhe expects 
nothing but pleaſure. The confuſion of wiſh 
and joys, the newneſs and greatneſs of the un- | 
known event, ſo embarraſs the mind, that it 
rn, not in oe mages or 
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2 man is afflicted for the lofs of a-law-ſait; and 
joyful for the birth of 2 ſon, the mind; running 5 
from the agreeable to the calamitous object: 

with whatever- celerity it may perform this 

motion, can ſcarcely -temper the one affection 
with the other, and remain 'berwixe th them i in- A. | 


f mutually 
| RES. A 


9. Cite ERNING' the mixture ef alfeAtbri,. 


we may remark, in general, that when contrary 
Paſſions ariſe from objects no way connected to- 


gether, they take place alternately. Thus when 


om bf NETS...” ah oa 


©1 . more r attains that Om RY 
when the ſame event is of a mixt nature, and. 


contains ſomething adverſe and ſomething pro- 
ſperous in its different circumftances, For in 


that caſe, botli the paſſions, mingling with each 


other by means of the relation, often berome. 
deſtructive, and Toure" the mind in 


K fy va A EAT. 
4 5 * 


Bor ſüppole, that the objects is not a com- 
pound « of good and evil, but is conſidered 1 
probable” or improbable in any degree; in that 


eaſe, the contrary paſſions will both of them be 
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| Wh. and tempering each other, will ſubſiſt 
together, and by their union, produce a «al 


im denen or en, ſuch as hope or fear. 


7120 X 8 2 

** 
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Tun induetice of the relations of ideas ( which 
we ſhall afterwards explain more fully) is plainly - 
feen in this affair. In contrary paſſions,” if the 
objects be rotally differmt, the paſſions are like 


two oppoſite liquors in different bottles, Which 


have no influence on each other. If the objects 


be intimately connected, the paſſions are like an 


alcali or an acid, which, being mingled, de- 
ſtroy each other. If the relation be more im- 
perfect, and conſiſts in the contradictory views 
of the ſame object, the paſſions are like oil and 


vinegar, which, however mingled, never ber- ; 
| en, and enen, 


r 2 
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Tur <A Dp a mixture Wy 2 1 


one of them is predominant and ee up th: 
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tioned, which ariſe fror 
and averſion to evil, there are others of a more 
complicated nature, and imply more than one 
view or conſideration. Thus Pride is a certain 
latisfaction in ourſelves, on account of ſome ac- 
compliſhment or poſſeſſion, which we enjoy: 
Humility, on the other hand, is a diſſatisfaction 
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ne 


sfr. 1. 


A 


1. 3 thoſe * abovemen- 
m a direct purſuit of good 


with 3 on n of ſome defect or 


© 


2 17 00 or " Friewdfii is a Ae DST in an” 
other, on account of his accompliſhments ox ſer- 


"he ** theſe two ſets of 8 ei is an 
obvious diſtinction to be made betwixt the ab- 
Jet of the paſſion and its cauſe, The object of 


pride and humility is ſelf: The cauſe of the 


- paſſion is ſome excellence in the former cafe ; 


35 2 ſome fault, in the latter. The object of love 


and hatred i is ſome other "prin: The cauſes, 


— 
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in like. manner, are ber excelencies r | 
faults. : ; 


Warm — 4 to all theſe my the al | 


are what excite the emotion; the object is what 
the mind directs its view to when the emotion 
is excited. Our merit, for inſtance, raiſes pride; 
and it is effential to pride to turn our view 10 N 


ourſelf wich complacency and fatisfaction. 


Now as the cauſes of theſe e — : 


numerous and various, tho” their obje & be uni- | 
form and ſimple; it may be a ſubject of curio- 


Gity to conſider, what that circumſtance. is, in 
which all theſe various cauſes agree; or, in other 


Words, what is the real, efficient cauſe of the 
paſſion. We ſhall begin with pride and hu- 
m ke g 


— 


3 In order to explain the cauſes of theſe pat · | 
fions, we muſt reflect on certain properties, 


which, tho' they have a mighty influence on 


every operation, both of the underſtanding and 
paſſions, are not. commonly ,much. inſiſted-on 


dy philoſophers. The firſt of theſe is the M e- 
ciation of ideas or chat principle, by which we 


make : 
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make an eaſy tranſition from one idea to another. 


However uncertain and changeable our thoughts 


may be, they are not entirely without rule and 
method in their changes. They uſually paſs 
with regularity, from one object, to what re- 


Ow it, is contiguous to it, or produced by 
When one idea is prefent to the i imagina- 
tion; any other, united by theſe relations, na- 
turally follows it, and enters with more. e 
re means of that ee . . 


Tur ſecond property, which 1 mal obſerve 
in the human mind, is a like affociation of im- 
preflions or emotions. All reſembling impref- 
ſions are connected together; and no ſooner 
one ariſes, than the reſt naturally follow. Grief 


and diſappointment give riſe to anger, anger to 


envy, envy to malice, and malice to grief again 


| In like manner, our temper, when elevated. 


with joy, naturally throws itſelf into love, ge- 
neroſity, eee e we other enn 
. 3 5 BEE & 8 
. 
1 95 third: n it is obſervable: of theſe 
bo kinds of ee that n, de ben ol 
neuern. diy n. 5 J 
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or PH I P a esto ns- 2 * 
erapfitibn is more ally a made nee ey both. 
concur in the ſame object. Thus, a man; Who, 
by any injury from another, is very much diſ- 
compoſed and ruffled in his temper, is apt to 
find a hundred ſubjects of hatred; diſcontent, 
| impatience, ' fear, and other uneaſy me 
eſpecially, if he can diſcover theſe ſubjects in 
or near the perſon, who was the object of his 
firſt emotion. Thoſe principles, which forward 
the tranſition of ideas, here concur with thoſe, 
which operate on the paſſions ; and both, unit 
ing in one wage beſtow o on rr a ann 
N os een, ee 88 1 
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Uros this diſeaſe ion, Ph cite a eee _— 
an elegant writer, who expreſſes himſelf in the 
following manner. As the fancy delights 
* in every thing, that is great, ſtrange, or 
4 beautiful, and is ſtill the more pleafed the 


<< more it finds of theſe: perfections i in the ſame 
« object, ſo it is capable of receiving new ſatis. 


« faction by the aſſiſtance of another ſenſe; 
e Thus, any continued ſound, as the muſic of 


4 W or à fall ee A e- _ : 
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e moment the mind of the beholder, and makes | 
, him more attentive to the ſeveral beauties of 
<<: the,, place, that lie before him. Thus, if 


44. Ir ſeems to me, * both theſe ſpecies 
of relation have place in producing Pride or 


* 


<«< there ariſes 2 fragrancy of ſmells or perfumes, 


« they heighten the pleaſure of the i imagination, 
«© and make. even the colours and. verdure of 


« the landſcape appear more agreeable; for the 

ideas of both ſenſes recommend each other, 
40 and Are pleaſanter ,OZC er than where. they 
« enter the mind ſeparately : As the different 
« colours of a picture, when they are well diſ- 


* ,poſed, ſet off one another, and receive an 
e additional beauty, from the advantage of the 
4 ſituation. In theſe phænomena, we may 
remark the aſſociation both of impreſſions and 


jdeas 3/48 well a3 the mutual affiſtance theſe af 
men _ to me _ | 


= «ts 


Humility, and are _ 1 WN . of 


1 eee 


bun 45 175 to won prone By Ss of 


1 ung there can be no queſtion. Whatever 


we are proud of, muſt, in ſome manner, be- 
%%% - +.» 
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long to us. It is always our knowledge, our 
ſenſe, beauty, poſſeſſions, family, on which we 

value ourſelves. Self, which is the object of 
the paſſion, muſt ſtill be related to that quality 
or circumſtance, which cauſes the paſſion. 
There muſt be a connexion betwixt them; an 
eaſy tranſition of the imagination; or a facility 
of the conception in paſſing from one to the 
other. Where this connexion is wanting, no 

object can either excite pride or humility; and 
the more you weaken the connexion, the more 


| hy Rr VOOR: 


| 1 Tur 0 kibje&t of enquiry 150 eder 
there be a like relation of impreſſions or ſenti- 
ments, wherever pride or humility is felt; 
- whether the circumſtance, which cauſes the paſ- 
ſion, 1 U_AR antecedently a ſentiment ſimilar 
to the paſſion; and whether there be an eaſy 5 
transfuſion of the one into the other. , 


Tur feeling or UP . wie 
able; of humility, painful. An agreeable ſen- 
ſation is, therefore, related to the former; a 
painful, to the latter. And if we find, after 
5 that every object, which produces. 
3 * | 
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pride, produces alſo a ſeparate pleaſure; and 
every object, that cauſes humility, excites in 

like manner a ſeparate uneaſineſs; we muſt al- 
low, in that caſe, that the preſent theory is fully 

proved and aſcertained. The double relation 
of ideas and ſentiments will be" MCI 
abe e e . Sf 3-260 Hitt 
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6. To begin with perſonal merit and demerit, 
the moſt obvious cauſes of theſe paſſions; it 
would be entirely foreign to our preſent purpoſe 
to examine the foundation of moral diſtinc- 
tions. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that the fore- 
„Sing cheory concerning the origin of the paſ⸗ 
ſions may be defended on any hypotheſis. The 
- moſt probable ſyſtem, which has been advanced 
to explain the difference betwixt vice and vir- 
tue, is, that either from a primary: conſtitution 
of nature, or from a ſenſe hot ACN rivate 
intereſt, certain characte 
and contemplation, 3 e wi 3 9 2 
others, in like manner, excite pleaſure. The 
uuneaſineſs and ſatis faction, produced in the ſpec- 
prove of a character, is to feel a delight upon its 
;:appearance.. To diſapprove: of it, is to be ſen- 
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| fible of an uneaſineſs. The pain and pleaſure, 
therefore, being, in a manner, the primary 
ſource of blame or praiſe, "muſt alſo be the 

eauſes of all their effects; and conſequently, the 


cauſes of pride and humility, which are-the un- 

eu e attendadits of that diltinction. : 
"tos ſuppoſing this theory of morals ſhould 

abt be received; it is {till evident, that pain and 


pleaſure, if not'the ſources of moral diſtinctions, 5 
are at leaſt inſeparable from them. A gene- 


rous and noble character affords a ſatisfaction | 


even in the furvey 3 and when preſented to us, 
tho only i in a poem or fable, never fails to 
charm and delight us. On the other hand, 
eruelty and treachery diſpleaſe from their very 
nature; nor is it poſſible ever to reconcile us to 
theſe qualities, either in ourſelves or others. 
Virtue; therefore, produces always a pleaſure 
diſtinct from the pride or ſelf ſatisfaction, which 
attends it: Vice an uneaſineſs een nana the 
| Tg or bee CP | 
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Bor a as dag conceit er Gerber ariſes | 


not from thoſe qualities alone of the mind, which, 
| according to common ſyſtems of ethics, have 


orgs defined "_ -moral duty; ; but from any 
. other, 
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other, which have a connexion with pleaſure 


or uneaſineſs. Nothing flatters our vanity more 
than the talent of pleaſing by our wit, good 


humour, or any other accompliſhment; and 
nothing gives us à more ſenſible mortification, 
than a diſappointment in any attempt of that 
kind. No one has ever been able to tell pre- 


eiſely, what wit is, and to ſnew why ſuch a 


ſyſtem of thought muſt be received under that 


ö denomination, and ſuch another rejected. It is 


by taſte alone we can decide concerning it; nor 


ate. we poſſeſt of any other ſtandard, by which 


we can form a judgment of this nature. Now 


bat is this tafte, from which true and falſe wit 


in a manner receive their being, and without 
which no thought can have a title to either of 
theſe denominations? It is plainly nothing but 
a ſenſation of pleaſure from true wit, and of diſ- 


guſt from falſe, without our being able to tell 
the. reaſons of that ſatisfaction or uneaſineſs. 
The power of exciting theſe oppoſite ;ſenſations | 


is, therefore, the very eſſence of true or falſe 
wit; and conſequently, the cauſe of that vanity 
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9 Heut f an Kinds u Wes us a peculiar 


delight and ſatisfaction; as. deformity produces | | 
pain, upon whatever ſubje& it may be placed, 


and whether ſurveyed ih an animate or inanimate 
object. If the beauty or defcrmity belong to 
our own face, ſhape, or perſon, this pleaſure 
or uneaſineſs is converted into pride or humility; 
as having in this caſe all the circumſtances re- 


quiſite to produce a r en accord- 1 8 : 
: ing to bow 1 78 cnn; (20 ia 15 


Ir GIF ſeem, that the very eſſence of 


beauty conſiſts in its power of producing plea- 
| ſure. All its effects, therefore, muſt proceed 


from this circumſtance: And if beauty is ſo uni- 
verſally the ſubject of vanity, it is only from 1 
N the cauſe of e . | 


 ConctnrninG: all . bodily ei 
ments, we may obſerve in general, that what= 
ever in ourſelves is either uſeful, beautiful, r 
ſurprizing, is an object of pride; and the con- 
trary, of humility. Theſe qualities agree in 
producing a ſeparate pleaſure; ; and e in no- 
thing! elſe, 
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W are vain of the ſurprizing adventures 


which we have met with, the eſcapes which. we 


have made, the dangers to which we have been 


expoſed; as well as of our ſurpriſing feats of 


vigour and. activity. Hence the origin of vul- 
gar lying; where' men, without any intereſt, 
and merely out of yanity, heap up a number of 
extraordinary events, which are either the fic- 
tions of their brain; or, if true, have no con- 
nexion with themſelves. Their fruitful inven». 


tion ſupplies them with a variety of adventures; 3 
and where that talent is wanting, they appro- 


priate ſuch as belong to others, in order to gra- 


tify their vanity: For betwixt that paſſion, and 
the ſentiment of pleaſure, there i is nen a cloſe 


| Connexion. | 


8. Bur tho” pride and humility have the 


gualities of our mind and body, that is, of ſelf, 
for their natural and more immediate cauſes; 


we find by experience, that many other objects 
| produce theſe affections. „ found vanity 
upon houſes, gardens, equipage, and other ex- 


ternal objects; as well as upon perſonal merit 


and accompliſhments. This happens when ex- 


ternal objects acquife any particular relation *o 
WW. THY ourſclyes, 
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ourſelves, and are aſſociated or connedted with 
us. A beautiful fiſh in the ocean, a well pro- 
portioned animal in. a foreſt, and. indeed any 
thing, which neither belongs nor is related to 
us, has no manner of inlluence on our vanity; 3 
whatever extraordinary qualities it may be en- 
dowed with, and whatever degree of ſurprize.” 
and admiration it may naturally occaſion. It 
muſt be ſomeway aſſociated with us, in order to 
touch our pride. It's idea muſt hang, in a man- 
ner, upon that of ourſelves; and the wen 
ron one to o the other muſt be eaſy 2177 19 e 


3 


Men are vain of the beauty 8 of Meir. > 
country, or their county, or even of their pariſh. 
Here the idea of beauty plainly produces a ple 
ſure. This pleaſure is related to pride. The . 
object or cauſe of this pleaſure is, by the ſuppo- 
. ſition, related to ſelf, the object of pride. By 
this double relation of ſentiments and ideas, 4 


: tranſition i is made from one to the other. ia 
. | Mev are alſo v vain of the temperature of th be BE. | 1 
I climate, in which they are born; of the ferti :- 
lity of their native ſoil; of the goodneſs of the — 

- BW vines, fruits, or victuals, produced by it; of 


) the ſoftneſs or force of their language, with 
i * 1 . | other” 
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other particulars of that kind. "Theſe objects 
have plainly a Teference to the pleaſures of the | 
| ſehiſes, and are originally conſidered as agree- 


able to the feeling, taſte, or hearing. How 
could they become cauſes of pride, except by 
means of that tranſition above explained? 1 


ren are tons, who diſcover a we of 


an oppoſite kind, and affect to depreciate their 
on country, in compariſon of thoſe, to which 
f they have travelled. Theſe perſons find, when 
they are at home, and ſurrounded Aich their 
countrymen, that the ſtrong relation betwixt 


them and their own nation is ſhar'd with fo 
many, "that it is in a manner loſt to them; ; 


whereas, that diſtant relation to a foreign coun- 


try, which | is formed by their having ſeen it, 
and lived in it, is augmented by their conſider- 

: ing how few have done the ſame. For this rea- 

8 ſon, they always admire the beauty, utility, 

5 and rarity of what they have met with abroad, 
A above what Key: find at home. 


** 


8ryes we can be vain n of a eomtitry,. Minis, 
or any inanimate object, which bears a relation 


to us; it is no wonder we ſhould be vain of the 
qualities of thoſe, who are connected with us 


E 
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by blood or. friendſhip. , Accordingly we find, 
that any qualities, which, when belonging to our- 


ſelf, produce pride, produce alſo, in a leſs degree, 
the ame e when diſcovered in perſons, 


related to us. The beauty, addreſs, merit, 


credit, and be of their kindred are care- 


fully diſplayed by the proud, and are en ee 
able den of their vanity, « 


1 we are Sn 15 Wen in 3 


deſire, , in order to gratify our vanity, that every 
one, who bas any connexion with us, ſhould 


likewiſe be poſſeſt of them, and arè aſhamed of 


ſuch, as are mean or poor among our friends and 
relations. Our forefathers being conceived as 
our neareſt relations; every one naturally affects 


to be of a good family, and to be deſcended 


from a long ſucceſſion 5 rich and ere 
a Miet f a5 ee YE. 


Tuosx, vrho boaſt of hounquity of their fa E 
aids are glad when they can join this circum» 


ſtance, that their anceſtors, for many generations, 
have been vinnterrupted proprietors of the ſame 
portion of land, and that their family has never 


changed its poſſeſſions, or been tranſplanted into 


ay other Wy e 1646 wh is an een 
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ſubject of vanity, when they can boaſt, that Wet 
poſſeſſions have been tranſmitted thro? a deſcent, 


nomena Nn. the en er. a 


bk 2 . 


[7 OR. any one ibis mer on -the 
- antiquity of his family, the ſubjects of his va- 


nity are not merely the extent of fime and 


number of anceſtors (for in that reſpect all 
mankind are alike) but theſe circumſtances, 
joined to the riches and credit of his anceſ- 
tors, which are ſuppoſed to reflect a luſtre on 
himſelf, upon account of his connexion with 
them. Since therefore the paſſion depends on 
the connexion, whatever ftrengthens the con- 
nexion muſt alſo encreaſe the paſſion, and what- 
ever weakens the connexion muſt diminiſh the 
paſſion. But it is evident, that the ſameneſs of 
the poſſeſſions muſt - ſtrengthen the relation of 


ideas, ariſing from blood and kindred, and con- 


vey the fancy with greater facility from one ge- 
Aeration to another; from the remoteſt ance- 


Kors to their poſterity, who are both their heirs 


and their deſcendants. By this facility, the ſenti- 


ment is tranſmitted more entire, and excites a 


er * of jen and . 


compoſed entirely of males, and that the ho- 
nours and fortune have never paſt thro? any ſe- 
male. Let us endeavour to explain theſe Fs : 


s . TRE 
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Tur caſe i is the ſame with the tranſmiſtion of . 
os honours and fortune, thro? a ſucceſſion of 
males, without their paſſing thro* any female. 
It is an obvious quality of human nature, that 
the imagination naturally turns to whatever is 
important and conſiderable; and where two 
objects are preſented, a ſmall and a great, it 
uſually leaves the former, and dwells entirely 
on the latter. This is the reaſon, why children 

commonly bear their fathers name, and are 
eſteemied to be of a nobler or meaner birth, ac= 
cording to his family. And tho' the mother 
ſhould be poſſeſt of ſuperior qualities to the 
father, as often happens, the general rule pre- 
vails, notwithſtanding the exception, according 
to the doctrine, which ſhall be explained after- 

wards. ' Nay, even when a ſuperiority of any 

kind is ſo great, or when any other reaſons 
have ſuch an effect, as to make the children 
rather repreſent the mother's family than the fa- 
ther's, the general rule ſtill retains an efficacy, 
ſufficient to weaken the relation, and make a 
kind of breach in the line of anceſtors. The 

imagination runs not along them with the ſame 
facility, not is able to transfer the honour and 
credit of the anceſtors to their poſterity of the 

| a name and family ſo readily; as when the 
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tranſition is conformable. to the general rules, 
and paſſes t thro the male line, from father to fon, 
or from brother to brother. 1 


FF 


- 2 <. 
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9. 6. ' property, as it gives u us ch fallen 
power and authority over any objec, is the re- 


lation, which has t. che fe Influence on theſe 
F m; only 


. 1 * + * e 17 1 


Ev RY thing, belonging to a vain man, is 9 


beſt that is any where to be found, His houles, 


equipage, furniture, cloaths, borſes, hounds, ex- 


cel all others in bis conceit; and it is eaſy. to 
"3H obſerye, that, from the leaſt eee in any 
of theſe, he draws a new ſubject of pride and 


vanity. His wine, if you will believe him, has 


a finer flavour than any other; his cookery is 


more exquiſite; ; his table more. orderly ; 3. his 


| ſervants more, expert; 3 the air, in in which. be 
: Ie more healthful, the foil, Which be AN 


«4 n * * 


4 pf for it 8 owl \ = another for it s anti- 
quity.:. Tbis is the workn 

_- , artiſt; that 1 once to. ſuch a prince or 
77 art man. Al ches, in a word, Which are 


hip « fa famous 


| uſeful, 
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bent, beautiful, or ſurprizing, or are related ö 


to fuch, may, by means of property, give riſe 
to this paſſion. T heſe all agree in giving plea- 
fure. This alone is common to them; and 


Wesel muſt be the quality, that produces the 
paſſion, which is their common effect, As | 


every new inftance is a new argument, and as 


| the inſtances are here without number; it would 
| ſeem, that this e is e n | 


by din nn 


a CT > aac 


Kienrs imply the” power of acquiring what- | 


ever is agreeable ; ; and as they comprehend 


many particular objects of vanity, neceſſarily 


become one of the Ks cauſes | of that | 
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10. Ou opinions of all kinds are . 
affected by ſociety and ſympathy, and it is al- 


| : moſt impoſſible for_us to ſupport any principle f 


or ſentiment, againſt the univerſal conſent of 
every one, with whom we have any friendſhip 
or correſpondence. But of all our opinions, 


thoſe, which we form in our own favour ; how» 
ever lofty or -preſuming ; are, at bottom, the 
5 iraleft and the moſt eaſily ſhaken by the con- 


I tradiction 
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tradiction and oppdſition of others. Our great 
concern, in this caſe, makes us ſoon alarined, 
and keeps our paſſions upon the watch: Our 
conſciouſneſs of partiality ſtill makes us dread a 
miſtake: And the very difficulty of judging con- 
cerning an object, which is never ſet at a due 
diſtance from us, nor is ſeen in a proper point 
of view, makes us hearken anxiouſly to the 
opinions of others, who are better qualified to 
form juſt opinions concerning us. Hence that 
ſtrong love of fame, with which all mankind 
are ꝓoſſeſt. It is in order to fix and confirm 
their favourable opinion of themſelves, not from 
any original paſſion, that they ſeek the applauſes 
of others. And when a man deſires to be 
praiſed, it is for the ſame reaſon, that a beauty 
is pleaſed with ſurveying herſelf in a favorable 
Kernen glaſs, and + an n bf gr 

ons _— V 15 

25 | 10 

| Tao i be diffcule in all . of 0" | 
tion to diſtinguiſh a cauſe, which encreaſes an 
effect, from one, which ſolely produees it; yet 
in the preſent caſe the phænomena ſeem pretty 
ſtrong and NT ANN in e e of the 
N e a ee Ap, 
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WIS receive a much greater ſatisfactic 


8 | 


| the approbation of thoſe, whom we outlalves 


eſteem and approve of, than of thoſe, whom 
we contemn and def] * 


: Wann 1 is obtained aſter 3 ut 
intimate acquaintance, it gratifies our Born in 
a peculiar ank rs pn nf 


Tus ſuffrage of thoſe, who are thy. 2 


| backward in giving praiſe, is attended with an 
additional reliſh nnn, if we can ob⸗ 


tain it in our ur. 


5 N ee his choice of _ 


favourites, every one courts with greater earneſt. 


neſs his countenance "a en. 
3 never Ne us e 3 unleh 
it concur with our own opinion, and extol us. 


nen An ene 


„ 3 mw, to. proye,. that 
avourable opinions of others are regarded 
only as authorities, or as confirmations of our 
own ee And if they have more influ- 
; than in any other, it. is 


152 p M ATA R as, 


tisfaction; unleſs they be alſo obvious to others, 
and engage the approbation of the ſpectators. 


2 accounted ws from the nature of the 


= 


ft? 
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is, and whatever pleaſure: they produce, are 


able to excite a great degree of pride or ſelf-ſa- 


What diſpoſition of mind fo deſirable as the 


peaceful, refigned, contented ; which readily 


fubmits to all the diſpenſations of providence, 


and preſerves a conſtant * ſerenity amidſt the 


greateſt misfortunes and diſappointments? Vet 


this diſpoſition, tho? acknowledged to be a vir- 


than animating the behaviour and conv 


The caſe is the ſame with many Vther qualities 
of the mind, body, or fortune; and this cirs 


tue or excellence, is ſeldom the foundation of 


great vanity or ſelf- applauſe; having no brilliant 


or exterior luſtre, and rather cheering the beart, 


* * 


cumſtance, as well as the double relations above 


mentioned, muſt be admitted to be of conſe. 
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tion of the object. * Who bier. 73 
conſtant, beyond the common courſe of human 


affairs, gives little joy, and leſs pride. We 


are not much ſatisfied with the thing itſelf; and 
are ſtil} leſs apt to feel any new degree of ſelf- 


to ourſelves, whoſe exiſtence is more durable; 
by which means its ineonſtaney appears ſtill 
greater. It ſeems ridiculous to make ourſelves 
the object of a paſſion, on account of a quality 
or poſſeſſion, which is of ſo much ſhorter dura- 


tion, and attends us me cu _— A gs 0m dog . 


our erte tee . 
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en THIRD id Antes | 


is, that the objects, in order to produce pride 


or ſelf· value; muſt be peculiar to us, or at leaſt, 


common to us with a fe others. The advan- 
tages of ſun - ſnin 


and give us no preference or ſuperiority.” The 


compariſon, which we are every moment apt to 
make, preſents no inference to our advantage; 


and we ſtill remain, notwithſtanding theſe en- 
le $414, ene n $: Joyments, 
n | S 


ſatisfaction upon its account. We foreſee and 
anticipate its change; which makes us little 
ſatisfied with the thing itſelf: We compare it 


e, weather, climate, &c. di- 
ſtinguiſn us not from any of our companion, 


430 bs BA TAN ion 1. 
Bonn en a ler with dd our friends and 


"Ou health _ Gckneſs vary 73 to-all = 
men, and there is no. one, who is ſolely or cer- 
tainly fixed in either; theſe accidental bleſſings 
and calamities are in a manner ſeparated from 
zus, and are not conſidered as a foundation for 
. vanity or humiliation. But wherever a malady 
of any kind is fo rooted in our conſtitution, that 

we no longer entertain any hopes. of recovery, 
from that moment it damps our ſelf-conceit z as 
is evident in old men, whom nothing mortifies 
more than the conſideration of their age and in- 
firmities. They endeavour, as long as poſſible, 
to conceal their blindneſs and deafneſs, their 
theums and gouts ; nor do they ever ayow them 
without reluctance and uneaſineſs. And tho 


pFoung men are not aſhamed of every head - ach 


or cold which they fall into; yet no topic is more 
proper to mortify human pride, and make us 
entertain a mean opinion of our nature, than 
this, that we are every moment of our lives ſub- 
ect to ſuch infirmities. This proves, that bo- 
dily pain and ficknefs are in themſelves proper 
cauſes of humility; tho? the of eſtimat- 
ing every thing, by compariſon, more than by 
e I 8 its 
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to every one, and caufes us to form an idea f 
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WZ = ate aſhamed of ſuch maliies as aſſt 


to them. Of the oj becauſe "ng eve il 
horror to every one prefent : Of the itch; be- 
cauſe it is infectious: Of the king's evil; be- 
cCauſe it often goes to poſterity, Men al- | 
ways conſider the ſentimem Wee mg their 
5 neee 5 boy 


A FOURTH andy, 5 which 5200 an in- 
Ruence on theſe paſſions, is general ruler; by 
vhich we form a notion of different ranks ok 

men, ſuitable to the power or riches of which 
they are poſſeſt; and this notion is not changed 

by any peculiarities of the health or temper of 
the perſons, which may deprive them of all! 
enjoyment in their poſſeſſions. Cuſtom rea- 
dily carries us beyond the juſt bounds in our 
n, as ang as TINY our reaſoilings... +00 


ts may not be amiſs 0 on this . ; 
33 wy, the influence of general rules and 
oe | maxims 
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object, and would not readily. determine what 


22 


56 diser R 1 1 10 N on. 
5 aſſions very much contributes 
to facilitate the effects of all the principles or 
internal mechaniſm, which we here explain. 
For it ſeems evident, that, if a perſon full- 
grown, and of the ſame nature with ourſelves, 
Fete on a ſudden tranſported into our world, 
Be wozld be very much embarraſſed with every 


degree of Jove. or hatred, of pride or humility, 


or of any other paſſion ſhould be excited by it. 
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The paſſions are oſten varied by very incon- 
Aderable principles; and theſe do not always 
play with perfect regularity, eſpecially on the 
the. firſt tryal. But as cuſtom or practice bas 


brought to ligbt all theſe principles, and has 
ſettled the juſt value of every thing; this muſt 
certainly contribute to the eaſy, production of 


the paſſions, and guide us, by means of general 


eſtabliſhed rules, i in the proportions, which, we 


ought. to obſerve in /prefering one object to 
another. Tbis remark. may, perhaps, ſerve to 
Obyiate difficulties, that may ariſe concerning 
ſome cauſes, which we here aſcribe to particular 
paſſions, and which may be eſteemed tog re- 
| fined to operate ſo univerſally and gy, 
* are found to do. 
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IN rurming over all the I which 
cob the paſſion of pride or that of humility; 
it would readily occur, that the ſame circum- 

Nance, if transferred from” ourſelf to another 
perſon, would render him the obje& of love or 
hatred, efteem or contempt. The virtue, ge- 
nius, beauty, family, riches, and authority of 
others beget favourable ſentiments in their be- 
half; and their vice, folly, deformity, poverty, 
and meanneſs excite the contrary ſentiments. 
The double relation of impreſſions and ideas 
ill operates on theſe'paſfions of love and hatred; 
as on the former of pride and humility. What⸗ , 
ever gives a ſeparate pleaſure or pain, and is re- 
lated to another perſon or connected with him, 
TG mw the n of our r affection or . 


] 7 


5 lay too ay ee one of the 


} 

greateſt ſomes of hatred ; ;. ſervices or eſteem of 
— Friendſhip. By | 
5 ; 2 Ty : 
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2. met a relation to urſelf ancites | 
affection towards any perſon. But there is al- 


ways here implied a relation of ſentiments, 
without vrhich the other relation would have no 


influence 


A PERSON, ee is kw. to ws, or con- 


K jun Wer ding by blood, by ſimilitude of for- 


tune, of adventures, profeſſion, or country, 


ſoon becomes an agreeable: companion to us; 


a becauſe we enter eaſily and familiarly into his 


ſentiments and conceptions: Nothing is ſtrange 
or new to us: Our imagination, paſſing. from. 
ſelf, which is ever intimately preſent to us, 

runs ſmoothly along the relation or connexion, 


and conceives with a full ſympathy the perſon, 


who is. nearly related to ſelf. He renders him- 


ſelf immediately acceptable, and is at once on an | 


eaſy footing with us: No diſtance, no reſerve 


has place, where the perſon introduced is ſup- 


ad ſo cloſely connected with us. _ 
" ReLaTion =o here the fame influence : 45 


cuſtom or acquaintance, in exciting affeQtion ;. 


a The affection of parents to children ſeems founded on an 


original inftint; The affection towards other relations de- 
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and from like cauſes. The eaſe and ſatisfaction, 
which, in both caſes, attend our intercourſe or 
commerce, is the fource of the friendſhip. 


0 


23. Tux paſſions of love and hatred are aß. 
ways followed by, or rather conjoined with, be- 
nevolence and anger. It is this conjunction, 
which chiefly diſtinguiſhes theſe affections from 
pride and humility, For pride and humility 
are pure emotions in the ſoul, unattended with 
any deſire, and not immediately exciting us to 
action. But love and hatred are not compleat 
within themſelves, nor reſt in that emotion, 
which they produce; but carry the mind to 
ſomething farther. Love is always followed | 

a deſire of happineſs to the perſon beloved, and 

an averſion to his miſery : As hatred produces 
a defire of the mifery, and an averſion to the 
happineſs of the perſon hated. ' Theſe oppolite . 
. deſires ſeem to be originally and primarily con- 
joined with the paſſions of love and hatred. - It 

is a conſtitution. Wale OY OY. 
_ no- farther Nee 
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29 ths ibaa eb vii, where 
there. is no preceding eſteem or friendſhip ; and 
compaſſion is an uneaſineſs in the ſufferings of 
another. It ſeems to ſpring from the intimate 


and ſtrong conception of his ſufferings; and our 


imagination proceeds by degrees, from the 


ö 3 ons to the boa weben of another's 
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een a ee rer ; dons; —_ 
their tendency is exactly the ſame with that of 


anger and ill- will. The compariſon of ourſelves 


{ with others ſeems the ſource of envy and malice. 


The more unhappy another i is, the more happy 

do we ourſelves appear in our own conception. | 
F. Tux fimilar tendency of compaſſion to that 
of benevolence, and of envy to anger, forms a 
very eloſe relation betwixt theſe two ſets of 
paſſions ; tho of a different kind from that in- 


ſiſted on above. It is not a reſemblance of feel- 


ing or ſentiment, but a reſemblance of tendency 


or direction. Its effect, however, is the ſame, 
in producing.an aſſociation. of vali. Com- 


n 9 paſſion” 


"a n E Ass obs. tor. 
paion is ſeldom” of never felt ihr Ras 
mixture of tenderneſs or friendſhip; and envy 

is naturally accompanied with anger or ill-will. 

To defire the happineſs of another, from what- 

ever motive, is a good preparative to affection ? 

And to delight in another's miſery n 
OY n RR agen hime: {15158 


: bene lined intereſt i is the 8 bs our =" | 
cern, it is commonly attended with the ſame 
conſequences. A partner is a natural Men * 
unn 2 abu ane ee e 
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A Pulley Men aneſs, dif: 
duce contempt and diſlike» Bu | | 
fortunes are very great, or are repreſented to us. 
in very ſtrong colours, they excite compaſſion, 
and tenderneſs, and friendſhip. How is this con- 
tradition to be accounted for? The poverty 
and meanneſs of another, in their common ap- 
pearance, gives us uneaſineſs, by a ſpecies of 
imperfect ſympathy; and this uneaſineſs pro- 


duces averſion or diſlike, from the reſemblance 
of ſentiment. But when we enter more in- 


timately i into another's concerns, and wiſh for 
his bappii > 


as well as feel his miſery, friend - | 
ſhip 
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will ariſes, from the ſimilar ten» 
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e In reſpect, there is a mixture of hum 


along with the eſteem or affection: Jock 
tempt, a. mixture of pride. e. 
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-_ __ friendſhip or affection. The cloſe relation of 
theſe ſentiments is very obvious, as well as their 
origin from each other; by means of that rela- 
tion. Were there no other phenomenon to 
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1. . THE preſent theory of the los de 
pends entirely on the double relations of ſenti- 
ments and ideas, and the mutual aſſiſtance, which. 
theſe relations lend to each other. It may not, 
therefore, be improper to Wee theſe nf 
re ee % e 


+ 
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2. Tux virtues, talents, accompliſhments, 


and poſſeſſions of others make us love and eſteem 
them: Becauſe theſe objects excite a pleaſant 
ſenſation, which is related to love; and having 
alſo a relation or connexion with the perſon, 


this union of ideas 3 8 5 
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p * 8 that the perſon, 1585 we 
| lai is alſo related to us, by blood, country, 


or friendſhip; it is evident, that a ſpecies of 
nnen 
ffions; there being the fame 1 
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is an eaſy tranſition of thought from him to us; 
and the ſentiments, excited by his advantages 
and virtues, are agreeable, and conſequently d 
related to pride. Accordingly we find, that 

people at are naturally vain of the good qualities 
or 3 fortune of their friends and as om 
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8 3. Bur it is Lebikrvable; that, if we ell 
the order of the paſſions,” the ſame effect does 
not follow. We paſs eaſily from love and af- 
fection ta pride and vanity ; but not from the 
latter paſſions to the former, tho all the rela- 
tions be the ſame. We love not thoſe related 
to us on account of dur own merit; tho' they 
are naturally vam on account of our merit. 
What is the reaſon of this difference? The 
tranſition of the imagination to ourſelves, from 
objects related to us, is always very eaſy; both 
on account of the relation, which facilitates the 
tranſition, and becauſe we there paſs from re- 
moter objects to thoſe which are contiguous. 
But in paſſing from ourſelves to objects, related 
to us; tho”: the former principle forwards the 
tranſition of thought, yet the latter oppoſes it; 
| 15 age e Were is not the. ſame eaſy 
tin 0 transfuſion 
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man inſpire us readily with eſteem and affeQion | 
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for another related to him. The ſon of our 
friend is naturally entitled to our friendſhip: 
The kindred of a very great man value them- 
Jelves, and are valued by others, on account of 
that relation. The force of the double aer 
is here ür ie 
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"bl 9 5 following are nb of another 
kb where, the operation of theſe principles 
may ſtill be diſcovered, .. Envy ariſes from a ſu- 
periority in others; but it is obſervable, that it 
is not the great diſpropottion betwixt us, [which 
excites that paſſion, but on the contrar 
proximity. A great, diſproportion cuts off the 
gelation of the ideas, and either keeps us from 
omparing ourſelves, with what is remote from 


x CO 


. K* diminiſhes the effects of the compariſon. 
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dle A ro a. is not apt to envy 2.philoſopher or 
A of a different kind, of a different nation, 

8 or 
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or of a different age. All theſe differen 
they do not prevent, at leaſt weaken the com · 
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pariſpny and ads * paſſion. 


Tar too is as cantly all objects 1 


great or little, merely by a compariſon with 


thoſe of the ſame ſpecies. A mountain neither 
magnifies nor diminiſhes a horſe in our eyes: 
But when a Flemiſh and a Weleb horſe are ſeen 
together, the one appears greater and hey _— 
Tels than when viewed n wo 555 1 


o — 
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Fa ROM 5 FR hp we ooo: account for 
that remark of hiſtorians, that any party, in a 


cin war, or even factious diviſion, always 


e to call in a foreign enemy at any hazard 
ruther than ſubmit to their fellow- citizens. 
Vuicciardin applies this remark to the wars in 
Ttaly; where the relations betwixt the different 
ſtates are, properly ſpeaking, nothing but of 
name, language, and contiguity. Vet even 
theſe RO when eee with ſu —.— 


** likewiſe more gffevour, and cauſe adi to 


ſearch for ſome other ſuperiority, which may 


be attended with no relation, and by that 
means, may have a leſs ſenſible influence on the 


1 1 


imagination. 
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ciation, we feel a ſtronger deſire to remove the 
ſuperior ty. This ſeems to be the reaſon, why 
travellers, tho? commonly laviſh of their praiſes 
to the Chineſe and Perſians, take care to depre- 
ciate thoſe neighbouring nations, which may 


ſtand upon afooting of N "Mt been 124 
tive country. of; | 2 TO 


> 


Should an author compoſe a treatiſe, of which 
one part was ſerious and profound, another light 


and humourous; every one would condemn fo 


ſtrange a mixture, and would blame him for 
the negle& of all rules of art and criticiſm. Yet 


we accuſe not Prior for joining his Alma and 


Solomon in the ſame volume; tho' that amiable 


one, as well as in the melancholy of the other. 


Even ſuppoſe the reader ſhould peruſe theſe two 


compoſitions without any interval, he would 
feel little or no difficulty in the change of the 


. paſſions. | yr" put 
theſe 3 5 
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ecauſe' he conſiders 
es as entirely different; and 
by that break in the ideas, breaks the progreſs 
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._ - of the affections, and hinders the one fro 
1 em or contadiiing the other. 


7 55 te ai barons 1 united in one 


alu, would be monſtrous; tho we place 


two pictures of ſo. oppoſite a; character in the 
ame chamber, and even cloſe e With 


out wy ſcruple. OT ne . 


7. IT needs pe no matter of wonder, that the 


phy tranſition of the imagination ſhould have 
ſuch an influence on all the pe 


very circumſtance, which forms all the rela- 
tions and connexions amongſt objects. We 
know no real connexion betwixt one thing 
and another. We know only, that the idea of 
one thing is aſſociated with that of another, and 
that the imagination makes an eaſy tranſition 
betwixt them. And as the eaſy tranſition of 
ideas, and that of ſentiments mutually aſſiſt each 


other; we might beforchand expect, that this 
principle muſt have a mighty influence on all 


our internal movements and affections. And 
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Fon, not to repeat all the foregoing inſtances : 
| Suppoſe, that were travelling with a companion 


thro' a country, to which we are both utter ſtran- 
gers; it is evident, that, if the proſpects be beau- 


tiful, the roads agreeable, and the fields finely 
cultivated ; this may ſerve to. put me in good 
humour, both with myſelf and fellow- traveller. 
But as the country has no connexion with my- 
ſelf or friend, it can never be the immediate 
cauſe either of ſelf-yalue or of regard to him: 


And therefore, if I found not the paſſion on 


ſome other object, which bears to one of us a 
cloſer relation, my emotions are rather to be 
conſidered as the overflowings of an elevated or 
humane diſpoſition, than as an eſtabliſhed. paſ- | 
ſion. But ſuppoſing the agreeable proſpect be- 
fore us to be ſurveyed either from his country- 

ſeat or from mine; this new connexion of ideas 


gives a new direction to the ſentiment of plea- 


ſure, proceeding from the proſpect, and raiſes 
the emotion of regard or vanity, according to 
the nature of the connexion. There is not 


here, I much room for doubt or dif- 
W | 


3 * ; 
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1. IT feems evident, that reaſon, in a ſtrict 
ſenſe, as meaning the judgment of truth and 
fal ſhood, can never, of itſelf, be any motive to 
the will, and can have no influence but ſo far as 
it touches ſome paſſion or affection. Alftract 
relations of ideas are the object of curioſity, not 
of volition. And matters of fac, where they 
are neither good nor evil, where they neither 
excite deſite nor averſion, are totally indiffer- 
ent; and whether known or unknown, whe- 
ther miſtaken or rightly apprehended, cannot 
be del as wF motive to action. : 


WAN is "commonly, in a popular ſenſe, 
called reaſon, and is ſo much recommended in 
moral diſcourſes, is nothing but a general and a 
calm paſſion, which takes a comprehenſive and 
diſtant view of its object, and actuates the will. 
without exciting any ſenſible emotion. A man, 
| we ſay, is diligent i in his profeſſion from rea- 
ſon ; that is, from a calm deſire of riches and a 
fortune. A man adheres to Juſtice from reaſon; 


ay 
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that is, from a calm regard to a charaer with 


himſelf e others, 


a run fans" objects, which! redmmebd 


' themſelves to reaſon in this ſenſe of the word, 


are alſo the objects of what we call paſſion, 


when they are brought near to us, and acquire 
| ſome other advantages, either of external ſitua- 
tion, or congruity to our internal temper ; and 


by that means, excite a turbulent and ſenſible 
emotion. Evil, at a great diſtance, is avoided; 
we ſay, from reaſon : Evil, near at band, pro- 
duces averſion, Hoffor), fears han: is the . 


of e 


4. Tux common error of metaphyſicians has 


lain in aſcribing the direction of the will entirely 


to one of theſe principles, and ſuppoſing the 


other to have no influence. Men often act 


knowingly againſt their intereſt: It is not there- 
fore the view of the greateſt poſſible good which _ 
always influences them. Men often counteract 
a violent paſſion, in proſecution of their diſtant 


intereſts and deſigns : It is not therefore the pre- 
ſent uncaſineſs alone, which determines them. 
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In general, we may obſerve, that both theſe 
principles operate on the will; and. where they 


are contrary, that either of them prevails, ac- 
cording to the general character or preſent diſpo- 


fition of the perſon. What we call frength of 
mind implies the prevalence of the calm paſſions 
above the violent; tho we may eaſily obſerve, 
that there is no. perſon ſo conſtantly poſſeſt of 


| this virtue, as never, on any occaſion, to yield. 


to the ſollicitation of violent affections and de- 
fires. From theſe variations of temper proceeds 
the great difficulty of deciding concerning the fu- 


ture actions and reſolutions of men, where there 
is any contrariety of motives and paſſions. 


** a 
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1. W E ſhall here enumerate ſome of thoſe 


eircumſtances, which render a paſſion calm or 


violent, which heighten or diminiſh any emo- 


8 tion. 


F 


* is a property in human nature, that any a 
emotion, which attends a paſſion, is eaſily con- 


verted into it; tho' in their natures they be 


originally different from, and even contrary to 
each other. It is true, in order to cauſe a per- 
fect union amongſt paſſions, and make one 
produce the other, there is always required a 

double relation, according to the theory above 
delivered. But when two paſſions are already 
produced by their ſeparate cauſes, and are both 


preſent in the mind, they readily mingle ang 


unite z tho* they have but one relation, and 
ſometimes without any. The predominant paſ- 
fion ſwallows up the inferior, and converts it 

into itſelf. The ſpirits, when once excited, 
Ws receive a change in their direction; and 
it is natural to imagine, that this change will 
come from the prevailing affection. The con- 
$04 - | 7 3 nexionn 
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nexion is in many caſes cloſer betwixt any two 


paſſions, than betwixt wy paſtion and indif- 
ference. EV 


WEN a perſon is is once heartily i in love, the 
1 little faults and caprices of his miſtreſs, the 
jealoufies and quarrels, to which that commerce 
is ſo ſubject; however unpleaſant they be, and 
rather connected with anger and hatred; are 
yet found, in many inſtances, to give additional 
force to the prevailing paſſion. It is a common 
arxtiſice of · politicians, when they would affect 
any perſon very much by a matter of fact, of 
which they intend to inform him, firſt to excite 
his curĩoſity; delay as long as poſſible the ſatiſ- 
fying it; and by that means raiſe his anxiety 
and impatience to the utmoſt, before they give 
him a full inſight into the buſineſs. They know, 
that his curioſity will precipitate him into the 
paſſion, which they purpoſe to raiſe, and will 
aſſiſt the object in its influence on the mind. 
A ſoldier, advancing to battle, is naturally in- 


1 ſpired with courage and confidence, when he 
muas on bis friends and fellow-ſoldiers; and is 


i ſtruck with fear and terror, when he reflects on 
the enemy. Whatever new emotion, therefore, 
pPeroceeds from the former naturally encreaſes 
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D w courage 3 as the ſame emotion proceeding . 
from the latter, augments the fear, Hence in 
martial diſcipline, the uniformity' and luſtre of 
habit, the regularity of- figures and motions, 
with all the pomp and majeſty of war, encou- 
rage ourſelves and our allies; while the ſame 
objects in the enemy ſtrike terror into us, tho' 
ee and ve . in e : 

Herr is, in itſelf, an nick paſſion; ind 
allied to friendſhip and benevolence; yet is it 
able ſometimes to blow up anger, when that is 


"ths' predominant mn be addi ta Kaan 
irat. Kd 


2. Sixck paſſions; however independent, 
are naturally transfuſed into each other, if they 
are both preſent at the ſame time; it follows, 
that when good or evil is placed in ſuch a ſitun- 
tion as to cauſe any particular emotion, beſides 
its direct paſſion of deſire or averſion, that latter 

paſſion n zequire new force and violence. 
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3. Tris often ä happens, when any object 
| | excites contrary paſſions. For it is obſervable, 
EF N 5 * ãV“lͤüöò &r˙ Tos, 
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that an oppoſition of paſſions commonly cauſes 
a new emotion in the ſpirits and produces more 
. diſorder than the concurrence of any two affec- 
tions of equal force. This new emotion is 
eaſily converted into the predominant paſſion, 
and in many inſtances, is obſerved to encreaſe 
its violence, beyond the pitch, at which it would 
have arrived, had it met with no oppoſition. 

Hence we naturally deſire what is forbid, and 
oſten take a pleaſure in performing actions, 
merely becauſe they are unlawful. The notion 
of duty, when oppoſite to the paſſions, is not 
always able to overcome them; and when it 
fails of that influence, is apt rather to encreaſe 

and irritate them, by producing an oppoſition 

in our motives and principles. N 


4. Tur ſame effect follows, whether the 
oppoſition ariſes from internal motives or ex- 
"ternal obſtacles. The paſſion commonly ac- 
- quires new force in both caſes. The efforts, 
which the mind makes to ſurmount the obſtacle, 
excite the ſpirits, and enliven the paſſion, | 


Ha 4 5 4 3 8 
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5. UNCERTAINTY has the ſame effect as 5 
oppoſition. The agitation of the thought, the 
quick turns which it makes from one view to 


another, the variety of paſſions, which ſucceed 


each other, according to the different views; 
All theſe produce an agitation in the mind; and 
this agitation transfules itſelf into the 2 of 
nant paffion. ! 


' c on the contrary, diminiſhes the . 
paſſions. The mind, when left to itſelf, im- 
mediately languiſhes; and in order to preſerve its 
ardour, muſt be every moment ſupported by a 
new flow of paſſion. For the ſame reaſon, 
deſpair, | tho? ee to ſecurity, has a like 
influence. d ; 


6. Norhixe more Wen excites lng: 
affection than to conceal ſome part of its object, | 
by throwing it into a kind of ſhade, which, at 
the ſame time, that it ſhows enough to prepoſ- 
ſeſs us in favour of the object, leaves till ſome 
work for the imagination. Beſides, that ob- 
ſcurity i is always attended with a kind of uncer- 95 
want; ; the effort, which the wy makes to 

1 compleat 
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compleat the idea, rouzes the ſpirits, and gives 


a additional force Wut e 


* 


* * * 
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1 7. As deſpair and ſecurity, | tho” contrary, 
produce the fame effects; ſo abſence is obſerved. 


to have contrary, effects, and in different cir- 
gumſtances, either encreaſes or diminiſhes our 


affection. Rochefoucault has very well remarked, 


that abſence deſtroys weak paſſions, but en- 
creaſes ſtrong; as the wind extinguiſhes a candle, 


| but blows, up a fire. Long abſence naturally 


weakens our idea, and diminiſhes the paſſion : 


But where the paſſion is ſo ſtrong and lively as 
to ſupport itſelf, the uneaſineſs, ariſing from 


abſence, encreaſes the paſſion, and gives it new 
force and influence, 


5 2 1 2 1 "> ; . „ 52 . 3 N 
8. Wren the ſoul applies itſelf to the per- 
formance of any action, or the conception of 


any object, to which it is not accuſtomed, 
there is a certain unpliableneſs in the faculties, 


ang a difficulty of the ſpirits moving in their 


new direction. As this difficulty excites the 
ſpirits, it is the ſource of wonder, ſurprize, and 
of all the emotions, which ariſe from 99 3 

and 


* 


tion of Pleaſure. A $63 
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and is in itſelf very agreeable, like every thing, 
which inlivens the mind to a moderate RR 
But tho' ſurpriſe be agreeable-in itſelf, yet as it 


puts the ſpirits in agitation, it not only aug- 


ments our agreeable affections, but alſo our 
painful, according to the foregoing principle. 


Hence every thing, that is new, is: moſt affect- 
ing, and logins: us either more ni kg ; 
low How it. When it often. returns upon us, 
the novelty wears off; the paſſions ſubſide; the 

bhurry of the ſpirits is over; and we: f the 
Ow den n. nm. 560” nite 


9. THE imagination and affections have 2 


cloſe union together. The vivacity of the 
former, gives force to the latter. Hence the 


proſpect of any pleaſure, with, which we :are 
acquainted, affects us more than any other plea- _ 


ſure, which we may own ſuperior, but of whoſe 


nature we are wholly ignorant. Of the one we 
can form a particular and determinate idea: 
The other, we conceive under the nn no- 


I 6 


Pr 
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Ax rx ſatisfaction, which we lately enjoyed, 
and of which the memory is freſh and recent, 
operates on the will with more violence, than 
„ eee are cr n ae 
| molt Ae 


Seats „iich b ſuitable to-the wap 
"ras wed; excites more 
| RY REI en which is. 
ee ee 


Wen is more apoſtle of infuſing voy 
paſſion into the mind, than eloquence, by which 
objeQs are repreſented in the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
lively colours. The bare opinion of another, 
eſpecially; when inforced with paſſion, will 
_ cauſe; an idea to have an influence upon us, 
tho” that idea r otherwiſe. have been en- 
"_ Rn 


ow * eee that lively paſſions e. com- 
wins attend a lively imagination. In this. 
reſpect, as well as others, the force of the paſ- 
ſion depends as much on the temper of the 
| perſon, as on the nature or ſituation of the: 
I | 
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Wrar is diſtant, either in place or ine, 
has not equal influence with what is near and 


es anaigt 


a» * Ps 
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I PRETEND not here to have exhauſted this 


ſubject. It is ſufficient for my purpoſe, if I have 
made it appear, that, in the production and con- 
duct of the paſſions, there is a certain regular 
mechaniſm, which is ſuſceptible of as accurate 
a diſquiſition, as the laws of motion, optics, 


bydroſtatics, or any part of natural philoſophy... 
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DISSERTATION HI. 


O Tragedy. 
1 T ſeems an unaccountable pleaſure, which 
1 the ſpeRators of a well-wrote tragedy re- 
ceive from ſorrow, terror, anxiety, and other 
paſſions, which are in themſelves diſagreeable 
and -uneaſy. The more they are touched and 
affected, the more. are they delighted with the 
ſpectacle, and as ſoon as the uneaſy paſſions 
ceaſe to operate, the piece is at an end, One 
Jeans of full j _ and contentment. and ery 


; can, bear 3 r it is ne always bt _ ae 
ing one. If in the texture of the piece, there be 
interwoven any ſcenes. of fatisfaCtion, they af- 
ford only faint gleams of pleaſure, which are 
thrown in by way of variety, and in order to 
plunge the actors into deeper diſtreſs, by means 
of that contraft and diſappointment. The 
whole art of the poet is employed, in rouzing 
and ſupporting. the compaſſion and indignation, 
the anxiety and reſentment of his audience. 


3 
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They are pleaſed in proportion as they are af- 
flicted; and never are ſo happy as when they 
employ tears, ſobs, and cries to give vent to 
their ſorrow, and relieve their heart, ſwoln with 
che mm er and eren, 
Tux few critics, who have 560 ſome tinc- 
ture of philoſophy, have remarked this ſingular 
B06 and e endeavoured ic to account 
b Dubee; in his s refleQtions' on piey 
and painting, aſſerts, that nothing is in general 
ſo diſagreeable to the mind as the languid, liſt- 
leſs Rate of indolence, into which it falls upon 
the removal of every paſſion and occupation. 
To get rid of this painful ſituation, it ſeeks 
every amuſement and purſuit; buſineſs, gam- 
ing, ſhows, executions; whatever will rouze 
the paſſions, and take its attention from itſelf. 
No matter, what the paſſion is: Let it be diſ- 
gagreeable, affliting, melancholy, diſordered; 
it is ſtill better, than that inſipid languor, which 
_— from perfect TO 1 W 2 
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OF TRAGEDY. 17 
Ir is impoſſible not to admit this account, as 
being, at leaſt, in part ſatisfactory. Vou may 
obſerve, when there are ſeveral tables of gam- 
ing, that all the company run to thoſe, where 
the deepeſt play is, even tho' they find not there 
the fineſt players. The view, or at leaſt, ima- 
gination of high paſſions, ariſing from great loſs 
or gain, affects the ſpectators by ſympathy, 
gives them ſome touches of the ſame paſſions, 
and ſerves them for a momentary entertainment. 
It makes the time paſs the eaſier with them, and 
is ſome relief to that oppreſſion, under which 
men commonly labour, when leſt entirely to 
2 their own nas meditations. | 
We find, that common PORE N ene 
in their narrations, all kinds of danger, pain, 
_ * difireſs, fickneſs, deaths, murders, and-cruel- 
ties; as well as joy, beauty, mirth, and mag- 
nificence. It is an abſurd ſecret, which they 
haue for pleaſing their company, fixing their at- 
tention, and attaching them to ſuch marvellous 
relations, by the ee = ee which 
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4 THERE is, 8 a e of ee 
the n ſubject, in its full extent, this ſo- 
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lution, however ingenious and ſatisfactory it 

may appear. It is certain, that the ſame object 

of diſtreſs which pleaſes in a tragedy, were it 
really ſet before us, would give the moſt un- 
feigned uneaſineſs, tho it be then the moſt ef- 
fectual cure of languor and indolence. Mon- 
fieur Fontenelle ſeems to have been ſenſible of 
this difficulty; and accordingly attempts another 
ſolution of the phænomenon; at leaſt, makes 
ſome addition to the theory abovementioned “. 


6 6 nd; pain, »(ays he, 6 6 which are 
«© two ſentiments ſo different in themſelves, 
differ not ſo much in their cauſe. From the 
<< inſtance of tickling, it appears, that the 
e movement of pleaſure puſhed a little too far, 
* becomes pain; and that the movement of pain, 
a little moderated, becomes pleaſure. Hence 
«it proceeds, that there is ſuch a thing as a ſor- 
row, ſoft and agreeable : It is a pain weakened 
and diminiſhed, The heart likes naturally to 
c be moved and affected. Melancholy objects 
4 ſuit it, and even difaſtrous and ſorrowful, 
provided they are ſoftened by ſome circum- | 
“ flance. It is certain, that on the theatre the 
* deere almoſt eee e 


© Reflexions for la poetique. $ 36. 
| « «but 


„ ſentiments, which compoſes an agreeable 
< ſorrow, and tears that delight us. But as 
< that affliction, which is cauſed by exterior 
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<« but _ is has not altogether that effect. 
However we may be hurried away by the 
* ſpectacle; whatever dominion the ſenſes and 
imagination may uſurp over the reaſon, there 
“ ſtill lurks at the bottom a certain idea of 
c falſhood in the whole of what we ſee. This 
„ idea, tho' weak and diſguiſed, ſuffices to di- 


«© miniſh the pain which we ſuffer from the : 
ce misfortunes of thoſe whom we love, and to 


reduce that affliction to ſuch ; A pitch as con- 
ce verts it into a pleaſure. We weep for the 
c misfortune of a hero, to whom we are at- 


* tached: In the ſame inſtant we comfort ou 18 


<« ſelves, by reflecting, that it is nothing but a 


« fiction: And it is preciſely, that mixture of 


ce and ſenſible objects, is ſtronger than the con- 
“ ſolation, which ariſes from an internal re- 


e flection, they are the effects and ſymptoms 


<« of ſorrow, which 9 to f in . 


0 nenn 


Daws: lation ſeems juſt dud: convincing z 


but perhaps it wants ftill ſome new addition, in 
n to nnn, it anſwer fully the e 
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Which we here examine. All the paſſions, Er 
cited by eloquence, are agreeable in the higheſt 
degree, as well as thoſe which are moved by 
painting and the theatre. The epilogues of Ci- 
cero are, on this account chiefly, the delight of 
every reader of taſte ; and it is difficult to read 
ſome of them without the deepeſt ſympathy and 
ſorrow. His merit as an orator, no doubt, de- 
pends much on his ſucceſs in this particular. 
When he had raiſed tears in his judges and all 
his audience, they were then the moſt highly 
delighted, and expreſſed the greateſt ſatisfaction | 
with the pleader. The pathetic deſcription of 

the butchery made by Verres of the Sicilian cap- 
tains is a maſter- piece of this kind: But I be- 
lieve none will affirm, that the being preſent at 
2 melancholy ſcene of that nature would afford 
any entertainment. Neither is the ſorrow here 
ſoftened by fiction: For the audience were con- 
vinced of the reality of every cireumſtance. 
What is it then, which in this caſe raiſes a plea- 
ſure from the boſom of uneaſineſs, ſo to ſpeak ; 
and a pleaſure, which ſtill retains all the features 
and outward . e of * and OT 


IANSWER: This mern eee pro- 


5 ceeds from that "oy" eloquence, with which the 


melancholy 


O0 TKA 0 Ev; 1 10 | 
melancholy ſcene is ' repreſented. The genius 
required to paint objects i in a lively manner, the 


' art employed in collecting all the pathetic cir- 


cumſtances, the judgment diſplayed in diſpoſing 


them; the exerciſe, I ſay, of theſe noble ta- 
lents, along with the force of expreſſion, and 
beauty of oratorial numbers, diffuſe the higheſt 


ſatis faction on the audience, and excite the moſt + 


delightful movements. By this means, the un- 
eaſineſs of the melancholy paſſions is not only 
overpowered and effaced by ſomething ſtronger 
of an oppoſite kind; but the whole movement 
of thoſe paſſions is converted into pleaſure, and 


| ſwells the delight, which the eloquence raiſes 
in us. The ſame force of oratory, employed on 
an unintereſting ſubject, would not pleaſe half 
ſo much, or rather would appear altogether ri- 
diculous and the mind, being left in abſolute 


_ calmneſs and indifference, would reliſh none of 
thoſe beauties of imagination or . expreſſion, 
- which, if joined to paſſion, give # ſuch exqui- 
ſite entertainment. The impulſe or vehemence, 
ariſing from ſorrow, compaſſion, indignation, 


receives a new direction from the ſentiments of 
beauty. The latter, being the predominant” 
emotions, ſeize the whole mind, and convert 


the former into themſelves, or at leaſt, tincture 


+ - „ 
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19 DISSERTATLION- II. 
them ſo ſtrongly as totally to alter their nature: 
85 And the ſoul, being, at the ſame time, rouzed 
by paſſion, and charmed by eloquence, feels on 
the whole a ſtrong movement, which is alto- »7 


gether e. 


TE ſame 8 A takes place i in tragedy ; 
55 along with this addition, that tragedy is an 
imitation, and imitation is always of itſelf. 
agreeable. This circumftance ſerves ſtill farther, 
to ſmooth the motions of paſſion, and convert the 
whole feeling into one uniform and ſtrong en- 
joyment. Objects of the greateſt terror and 
diſtreſs pleaſe in painting, and pleaſe more than 
the moſt beautiful objects, that appear calm and 
indifferent . The affection, rouzing the mind, 
excites a large ſtock of ſpirit and vehemence; 
which is all transformed into pleaſure by the 
force of the prevailing movement. It is thus 


-» 


2 Painters make no ſcruple of repreſenting diftreſs and ſorrow 
as well as any ocker paſſion : But they ſeem not to dwell ſo 
much on theſe melancholy affections as the poets; who, tho? 
they copy every emotion of the human breaſt, vet paſs very 
quickly over the agreeable ſentiments. A painter repreſents 
only one inſtant ; and if that be paſſionate enough, it is ſure to 
affect and aclich the ſpectator: But nothing can furniſh to the 
poet a variety of ſcenes and incidents and ſentiments, except 
diſtreſs, terror, or anxiety. © Compleat joy and ſatisfaction is 
attended with ſecurity, and leaves no * room for action. 
- __ 


OF TRAGEDY, 193 
che bin of tragedy ſoftens the paſſion, by an 
infuſion of a new feeling, not merely by weaken- 
ing or diminiſhing the ſorrow. You may by. 
degrees weaken a real ſorrow, till i it totally diſ- 
appears; yet in none of its gradations will it ever 
give pleaſure; except, perhaps, by accident, to 
a man ſunk under lethargic. indolence, whom i it 
rouzes from that . ſtate. | 


To confirm this theory, it will be ſuffi- 
cient to produce other inſtances, where the 
ſubordinate movement is converted into the pre- 
dominant, and gives force to it, tho' of a dif- 
ferent, and even ſometimes tho of a | contrary | 
na ture. 


Wi naturally excites the mind and 
attracts our attention; and the movements, 
which it cauſes, are always converted into any 
paſſion, belonging to the object, and join 
their force to it. Whether an event excites 
joy or ſorrow, pride or ſhame, anger or good- 
Will, it is ſure to produce a ſtronger affection, 
| when new and unuſual. And tho' novelty, of 
itſelf, be agreeable, it enforces the painful, as 
well as agrecable paſſions, | 
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"Had you any intention to move a perſon 


| extremely by the narration of any event, the 


beſt method of encreaſing its effect would be 


artfully to delay informing him of it, and firſt 


excite his curioſity and impatience before you 
let him into the ſecret, This. is the artifice, 


practiced by Jago in the famous ſcene of 


Shakeſpeare; and every ſpectator is ſenſible, 
that Othells's jealouſy acquires additional force 
from his preceding impatience, and that the 
ſubordinate paſſion is here readily transformed 
into the predominant. 

Dirriculrirs encreaſe paſſions of every 
kind; and by rouzing our attention, and excit- 


ing our active powers, they produce an emo- 


tion, Which nouriſhes the prevailing alfeQion, 


PARENTS commonly love that child moſt, 
whoſe ſickly infirm frame of body has occa- 


ſioned them the greateſt pains, trouble, and an- 
xiety in rearing him. The agreeable ſentiment 


of affection here acquires force from ſentiments 


| of uncaſineſs, 


Norhixe 


OF TRAGEDY. i195 


Nor nix endears ſo much a friend as + 


ſorrow for his death, The pleaſure of his com- 
pany has not ſo powerful an influence. - 
JeALovsY is a painful paſſion, yet without 
ſome ſhare of it, the agreeable affection of love 
has difficulty to ſubſiſt in its full force and vio- 
lence. Abſence is alſo a great ſource of complaint 
amongſt lovers, and gives them the greateſt un- 
ceeaſineſs: Yet nothing is more favorable to their 
mutual paſſion than ſhort intervals of that kind. 
And if long intervals be pernicious, it is only be- 
cauſe, thro? time, men are accuſtomed to them, 
and they ceaſe to give uneaſineſs. Jealouſy and 
abſence in love compoſe the dolce piccante of the 


Ualians, which they n fo eſſential to all 
pleaſure, 


THERE is a fine obſervation of the elder 
* Pliny, which illuſtrates the principle here in- 
ſiſted on. It is very remarkable, ſays he, that 
the lajt works of celebrated artiſts, which they left 
imperfect, are aliuays the moſt prized, ſuch as 
the Iris of Ariſtides, the Tyndarides of Nico- 
machus, the Medea of Timomachus, and the 
Venus of Apelles. Theſe are valued even abive 
their . f The by oken lintaments © 
: Ky. * Lo 


/ 
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of i the piece and the half formed idea of the ee . 
are carefully fudied; and our very grief for that 
curious hand, which had been floped by death, 25 | 


an additi onal encrea * to our plea fe „ 


. inſtances tand many more might be 
collected) are ſufficient to afford us ſome inſight 


Into the analogy of nature, and to ſhow us, that 


the pleaſure, which poets, orators, and muſi- 
cians give us, by exciting grief, ſorrow, indig- 


The force of imagination, the energy of expreſ- 


ſion, the power of numbers, the charms of 
imitation ; all theſe are naturally, of themſelves, | 


delightful to the mind; and when the object 
preſented lays alſo hold of ſome affection, the 
pleaſure ſtill riſes upon us, by the converſion of 


nation, compaſſion, is not ſo extraordinary 
nor paradoxical, as it may at firſt ſight appear. 


— 


this ſubordinate movement, into that which is 


predominant. The paſſion, tho, perhaps, na- 
8 W and when oy” * the wala appear- 


a Id vero 8 rarum ac memoria 2 etiam 8 


: opera artificum, imperfeftasque tabulas, ficut, Irin Ariſtidis, 
Tyndaridas Nicomachi, Medeam Timomachi, & quam diximus 


Venerem Abellis, in majori admiratione efſe quam perfecla. 


Quippe in tis lineamenta religua, ipſægue cogitationes artificum 


SpeFantur, atque in lenocinio commendationis dolor 25 eee cum 


- 
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or TRAGEDY: i 
ance of a real object, it may be painful; yet is 
fo fmoothed, and ſoftened, and mollified, when 


raiſed by the finer Ys that i it affords the 1 
entertainment. 


To conkiin this reaſoning, we may obſerve; 
that if the movements of the i imagination be not 
_ predominant above thoſe of the paſſion, a con- 
trary effect follows; and the former, being now 
ſubordinate, is converted_into the latter, and 
ſtill farther encreaſes the pain and d affliction of 
the byllerve. Es N : 


Were coull ever think of it as 2 2564 expe- 
dient for comforting an afflicted parent, to ex- 


aggerate, with all the force of oratory, the ir- 


reparable loſs, which he has met with by the 
death of a favorite child? The more power of 
imagination and expreſſion you here employ, 
. the more you encreaſe an deipar and nn 


Toon ſhame, confuſion, and terror. of Var 
res, no doubt, roſe in proporfion t to the noble 
eloquence and vehemence of Cicero: So alſs 
did his pain and uneafineſs. Theſe former pa 
ſions were too ſtrong for the pleaſure ariſing + 
_ from the beauties of elocution; and operated, 

43 "0 


is DISSERTATION II. 
tho' from the ſame principle, yet in a contrary 
manner, to the ſympathy, 3 and 
| indignation of the audience. 


5 Tonb 2 when he approaches the 
cataſtrophe of the royal party, ſuppoſes, that his 
narration muſt then become infinitely diſagree- 

able; and he hurries over the King's death, 
without giving us one circumſtance of it. He 
conſiders it as too horrid a ſcene to be con- 
templated with any ſatisfaction, or even with- 
out the utmoſt pain and averſion. He himſelf, 

as well as the readers of that age, were too deeply 
intereſted in the events, and felt a pain from 
ſubjects, which an hiſtorian and a reader of an- 


other age would regard as the moſt pathetic _ 


and moſt intereſting, and by e the 
moſt agreeable. 


Ax action, — in N may be 
600 bloody and atrocious. It may excite ſuch 
movements of horror as will not ſoften into 
pleaſure; and the greateſt energy of expreſſion 
beſtowed on deſcriptions of that nature ſerves 
only to augment our uneaſineſs. Such is that 
action repreſented in the ambitiaus Stepmether, 
where à venerable old man, raiſed to the height 
TED „ SMES 


theatre abounds too much with ſuch images. 


_Evex the common ſentiments of compaſſion 


require to be ſoftened by ſome agreeable af- 
fection, in order to give a thorough ſatisfaction 
to the audience. The mere ſuffering of plain- 


tive virtue, under the triumphant tyranny and 


oppreſſion of vice, forms a diſagreeable ſpec- 


tacle, and is carefully avoided by all maſters of 

the theatre. In order to diſmiſs the audience 
with entire ſatisfaction and contentment, the 

virtue muſt either convert itſelf into a noble 


courageous deſpair, or the vice receive its pro- 
Fer puniſhment, 


/ 


Mos r painters appear in this licht to have 


been very unhappy in their ſubjects. As they 


OF TRAGEDY. eo 


of fury and deſpair, ruſhes againſt a flax; and _ 
ſtriking his head upon it, beſmears it all over 
with mingled brains and gore. The Engliſh 


* . Is - * . 4 Tiny 


wrought for churches and convents, they have 


_ chiefly repreſented ſuch horrible ſubjects as cru 
_ cifixions and martyrdoms, where nothing ap- 


pears but tortures, wounds, executions, and paſ- 


ſive ſuffering, without any action or affection. 
When they turned their pencil from this ghaſtly 


ogy, they had recourſe rs. to 


200 DISSERTATION 11. 

Ovid, whoſe fictions, tho' paſſionate and agree- 
able, are ſcarce natural c or probable enough for 
painting. | 1 


- 


T HE ſame inverſion of that ple, which 
is here inſiſted on, diſplays itſelf in common life, 


as in the effects of oratory and poetry 


predominant, it ſwallows up that affection, 
which it before nouriſhed and encreaſed. Too 


much jealouſy: extinguiſhes love: Too much 


difficulty renders us indifferent: Too much 


ſickneſs and 4 . a Saſh and un- 


kind parent. | 3 


' Wran ſo Algrecable as the(difmal, Wenn 


diſaſtrous ſtories, with which melancholy people 


entertain their companions? The uneaſy paſſion, 
being there raiſed alone, un: 


ſoften it into pleaſure or ſatisfaction. 


. 


Cu .: Raiſe o "3 
the ſubordinate paſſion that it Reede We 


. unaccor ; panied with 2 | 
any ſpirit, genius, or eloquence, conveys a pure 
uneaſineſs, and is attended with nothing that can 
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obvious not to have fallen under every one's ob- 
ſervation. Men of the moſt confined knowledge 
are able to remark a difference in the narrow cir- 


cle of their acquaintance, even where the perſons 


have been educated under the ſame government, 
and have early imbibed the ſame prejudices. But 
thoſe who can enlarge their view to contemplate 
diſtant nations and remote ages, are ſtill more 
ſurpriſed at the great inconſiſtence and con- 


tradition. We are apt to call barbarous what- 


ever departs widely from our own taſte and ap- 


prehenſion: But ſoon find the epithet of reproach 


retorted on us. And the higheſt arrogance and 
ſelf conceit is at laſt ſtartled, on obſerving an 

equal aſſurance on all ſides, and ſeruples, amidſt 
ſuch a conteſt of ſentiments, to France t 
enn in its own en 


As this 9 of Re obvious to the 150 
7 careleſs _—_—; 3 ſo will it be found, on exami- 


JeN - nation, 


* H E . vackety 15 Taſtes, as * as of 
opinions, which prevail in the world, is too. 
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204 DES S ER TA 110 N IV. 1 
nation, to be ſtill greater in reality than in ap- 
pearance. The ſentiments of men often differ 
with regard to beauty and deformity of all kinds, 
 evenwhile: their general diſcourſe, is the ſame. 
There are certain terms in every language, Which 
import blame, and others praiſe; and all men, 
ha uſe the ſame tongue, muſt: agree in their 
application of them. Every voice is united in 
applauding elegance, propricty, Gmplicity, ſpirit 
in wiiting ; and in blaming fuſtian, affectation, 
coldneſa, andi a ſalſe brilliant: But when critics 
come to particulars, this ſeeming unanimity va- 
niſhes ; and it is found, that they had. af; | b 

very different meaning to: their exprefions., In 
all. matters of opinion and ſeience, the c. n 
paſite: The difference among men is there oſtner 
f pund to lie in generals than in particulars; and 
he leſs in keality than in appearance. An explica- 


verſy e end de difpuranc ao furricd vid 
that they: ebene e while: a men 
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„ e hk mende we fa 0 nt, 
more than on reaſon, are inelined to comprehend 
ethics under the former obſervation, and to ſup- 
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and manners; the difference among mer is Teal = 
greater than at firſt ſight it appears.) It is indeed 
1 of all nations and all ages 
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_ Mans om tb - as büchee laing 20 his 
Scat UA ü e aſeribed to the influ- 
en plain reaſon; which, in all theſe caſes, 
mhintäins Riitar ſentiments in all men; und pre- 
 velits'thoſe"co roverſies, to which the abſtract | 
ences ate ſo much enpoſed. 80 far astbe 
win is real, the account nay be admitted 
as ſatisfactory: But it muſt ee lowed, that 
part of the'f mony in morals may 
for from che very nature of lan 
guage“ The word, virtue, with its equivalent 
in every tongue, implies praiſe ; as that of vic 
does blame; And no one, without the moſt ob- 
vious: and groſſeſt improprietyy could affix re- 
roach to a term, which in general uſe is un- 
enten gene ſenſe; ot beſtow applauſe, 
where the idiar requires diſapprobation. Homers 
* . „ general 
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3 la date 
degree of ferocity'in the former, and of cunning 
and fraud in the latter, than Fenelon would admit 
of The ſage Nys in the Greek poet ſerms to 
delight in lies and fictions, and often employs 


them without any neceſſity or even advantage: 

But his more ſerupulous ſon in the French epic 
= weiter expuſes himſelf to the moſt imminent 
* perils, rather than depart from che exacteſt line 
WG: of truth and veracity ! 57. nt Bailctad ei nad 


is Nate 0h ee enen or Pony 


Which are een * chat wild per- 
formance. But it is to/be ſoppoſed, tät tine 
"Arabit words,” which cbrreſpond to the Eg, 
"equity; Juſtice, tempetance, "tHeekhels; chatity, 

wete ſuch 28, from the Conſtant iſe of that 
tongue, muſt always be taken in a good ſenſe; 
and it would have argued the greateſt i ignorance, 
not of morals,” but of language, to have men- 
0 dioned tem with any epithets; beſides thoſe of 
aàpplauſe an * woutd'we know, 
0 whether 


o * — 
\ ry o 2 by » 


| tained) 2 juſt — Let manta 


to his:narration;/ and we-ſhall ſoon find, that he 


beſtows' praiſe oniſuch{inftances-of treachery, in- 


humanity; cruelty, revenge, weed. e 
r ty Har. k 


ſteddy rule of nee >F 
and every action is blamed 3 4 


as ĩt is beneficial or hurtful to the true believers. 


„ib ne 20 Ville ent war morbivrmaerdr 
Tu merit of delivering true general precepts 
in ethies is indeed very ſmall. Whoever recom- 
mends any moral virtues, really does no more 
than is implied in the terms themſelves. her 
people, who invented the word - mode ety, and 


ö the ſenſe, inculcated more c ] ly 


and, much more cflicacioully, the; precepts le mo- 
deft, than any,pretended, legiſlator | or prophet, 


zo, ſhould inſert, ſuch a maxim. in his wii 


905 al expreſſions, thoſe, which, together with 
their other, meaning, imply a degree either of - 
blame or;approbation, . e hal i vie | 


ryerted or miſt 
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of men m 
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right; becauſe” they have à reference to ſome- 
thing beyond themſelves, to wit, real matter c 


ſtandard. Among a thoufä nd different opinions 
which different men may entertain of the Ahe 


eee. SO 0260 E180 N ! 


aorpy pg: ese b © ige; Glen 


-. Ditnwx is a ſpecies of philoſophy, which cuts 


1 


repreſents the impoſſibility en attaining any 
Randard of taſte.” The differe . is ſaid, "Ty 


ference! to nothing beyond itſelf, a8 is — 
real; wherever a man is conſcious of it. But all 
determinatians of the underſtanding are not 


r —— ve 


fubject, there is one, and but one, that is juſt 


and true; and the only difficulty is to fix and 
aſcertain it. On the contrary, a thouſand diffe- 


rent ſentiments, excited by the ſame object, are 
al right: Becauſe no ſentiment repreſents what 


is really in the object. It only marks a _ 
conformity of relation betwixt the object an 
the organs or faculties of che mind; and if — 


Tonformity tid not teally exiſt, the ſentiment 


coun th never e KIA being. Beauty is ns 
„ een, 


* 


mind perceives a different beauty. | — 


be, to — 5 hers. IO 

the real beauty, or real deiormity is as froitle's 
an enquiry, as to pr 40; aſcertain dai 
_ b, C001 
ar d 3 ee juſtly d. er- 
. it ee to diſpute concerning 
is very natural, and even quite ne- 
el o extend this axiom to mental, as well 
is * and thus common ſenſe, which 
is ſo oſten at variance with philoſophy, eſpecially 
with the ſceptical kind, is found, in one inſtance. 
at leaſt, to 8e Ria the Wy" der 
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5 1 am this axiom, 42 * 1 5 Jing, * 
. ſeems to have attained the ſanction of 
common ſenſe; there is certainly a ſpecies of 
common ſenſe which oppoſes; it, or at leaſt ſerves 
to modiy, and , reſtrain. it. Whoeyer.; 4 
eat an equality, of genius and elegance be twix⸗ 
3 Ft Suro lo I. 5 | e 


10 928 80 ETA/TIONT IV: 1 3 
Ogiiby and Miltan, or Bunyan andndddifar, = 
;would-be-thought/to defend no leſs an extrava- 
ganceg than if he had maintained a molehill to 

be as bigh as Tanenihfe, or a pond as extenſiue 
1 MR COPD bound per- 

2 3 eee fuck! wiſts; 
and we pronounce without ſcruple the ſentiment. 

of cheſe pretended erities to be abſurd and ridi- 
eulous. Phe prineiple of the natural equalmy 

bf taſtes is then totally forgot; and while we ad. 
mit of it on ſome oecaſions, where the objects 

ſeem near an equality; it appears an extravagant 

une or OP: a aer abſurdity, here | 
paw doe e$3110886/1200 boit>Htog oval you D | 
10 Friigevidents; that none of the rules: of com- 
pPoſition are fixed by reaſonings à priori, or can 
be eſteemed abſtract conpuſions f Abe nder 
ſſtanding, from comparing thoſe habitudes and 
relations of ideas, which are eternal and im- 
mutable. Their foundation is the ſame wink 
chat of all the practical ſeiences, experience 
nor are they any thing but general obſervations, 
Concerning what has been univerſally found to 

F Hleaſcin alf ecuntries and im all ages. Many ef 

3 ce beauties of e even of Wann 
7 ieee „ 


or THE STANDARD OF TASTE. 17 
are founded on falſhood and fiction, on hyper- 
boles, metaphorsy and an abuſe or peruerſion of 
_ -expreſfions from their natural meanings: TO 
check the ſallies of the imagination, and to re- 
duce every expreſſion to geometrical truth and 
exactneſs, would be the moſt oontrary to the 
of criticiſm; becauſe it would: produce — 
which, by univerſal experience has b 
the moſt inſipid and diſagrerable. But hom 
poetry can never ſubmit to exact truth, it muſt 
be confined by rules of art,;diſcovered- to the 
author either hy genius or obſetvation. If ſome 
negligent or irregular writers haye pleaſed, they 
have not pleafed by their tranſgreſſions. of rule 
or order, but in ſpite of theſe tranſgreſſions: 
They have poſſeſſed other beauties, which were 
_ conformable to juſt criticiſm z and the force of 
theſe beauties has been able to overpower cen- 
ſute, and give the mind a ſatisfaction ſupetior to 
the diſguſt ariſing from the blemiſhes. Ariola 
pleaſes ; but not by his monſtrous and impto- 
bable fictions, ; by his bizarre mixture of the ſe- 
rious and comic ſtyles, by the want of coherence 
in his ſtories, or be the continual interruptions 
of his narration. Ie charms by the force and 
clearneſs of his {Bla ee by the readineſs and 
coming bis jpyentions,;and by bis natural 
1466. | + 6 piQuures: | 


z3*® 


an DTSSERTATTINO NTYO 
pictures of the paſſions, eſpecially thoſe: of the 
gay and amorous kind: And however his faults 
may diminiſh our ſatisfaction, they are not able 
ariſe from thoſe pres Iltis poem; neliictiivre den 
nominate faults, this would be no objedtion to 
criticiſm in general: It would only be an ob- 
eaion to thoſe particu 'T rules of criticiſm, 
vhich wou eſtabliſh ſuch circumſtances to be 
faults, and would repreſent them as univerſally 
1 een ens to Jeanie _ | 


*. 
3 4% 
: 
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Bor chough all the general rules of art are 
founded only on experience and on the obſerva- 


n of the common ſentiments of human nature, 
ve muſt net imagine, that, on every occaſion, 
the feelings of men will be oonformable to theſe 
rules. Thoſe finer emotions of the mind 
are of a very tender and delicate nature, and 
equire the concurre ce of mary favourable cir- 
cumſtances to make them play with facility and 
bee according to their general and eſta- 
bliſmed principles. The leaſt exterior hindrance 
0 Kor ſmall- ww or the leaſt internal diſ- 


order, 


peration « e eendde 5 _ 
ren an experiment of this nature, and 
| would try the force of any beauty or deformity, 
we” muſt chooſe with care a propet time and 
| — and bring the fancy to a ſuitable ſituation 
and diſpoſition! A perfect ſerenity of mind, a 
recotivctions api Wai we. weer attention tbe: 


eee eee ee Gall 


be unable to judge of the cathdic/and univerſal“ 
berwixt the form and the ſentiment, will at leaſt 


| | R > " - 
be more obſcuge ; and it will require greater 


accuracy to trace and diſcern it. We ſhall be 


| able te-aſcertaim its influence not ſo en 


„ 


works, that have ſurvived all ;the caprices of 
mode neee gw ende 
ee e OS 73 A i! C9715 
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Tut t Humer, other e at | i 


and Nome two thouſand years ago, is ſtill admired. 


at Parir and at London. All the changes of 


elimate, government, j religion, and la nguage 


; habe not . his glory. Au- 
te 5 „ thority 


the Berabbe an Which: ods 1 ö 


Pa 
1 re 
eee 


ſincere is che admiration which he meets with. 
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thorityſor prejudice may give a temporary vogue 
to a bad poet or orator; but his reputation will 
neyer be durable or general. When his com- 
poſitions are examined rag vec or by fo- 


_ Teigners, the enchantment is diſſipated, and his 


faults appear in their true colours. On the con- 
trary, areal genius, the longer his works endure, 
and the more wide they are ſpread, the more 


Envy and: jealouſy have too much place in a 
nartow cirele; and even: familiar acquaintance 


with his perſon, may diminiſh the applauſe, due 


to his performances: But when theſe obſtructions 
are removed, the beauties,” which, are naturally 
fitted to excite agreeable. ſentiments immediately 


diſplay.their energy; and while the world en- 


dures, they maintain ane, 7 mata 
minds of men. ; | Tas 8 


F 4 . 
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21 556 appears then, a that 8 ſt all they ariety 
and caprices of taſte, there are certain, general 
principles of approbation or blame, whoſe! in- 


fluence a careful eye may trace in all operations 
of che mind. Some particular forms or qualiies: 
from the original ſtructure of the internal fabric, 
are calculated to pleaſe, and others to diſpleaſe; 
and if then fail of their effect. in any particular 


8 , inſtance, 


4 
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inſtance, it is from ſome apparent defect or im- 
perfection in the organ. A man in a fever would 
not inſiſt on his palate as able to decide con- 
£ cerning flavours; nor would one,; Aecdcd Win 
the jaundice, pretend to give a verdiẽt with re- 


gard to colours. In each creature, there is a 
ſound and adefeRive ſtate; and the former alone 


can be ſuppoſed to afford us a true ſtandard of 


taſte and ſentiment. If in the ſound ſtate of the 


organs; there be an entite or a conſiderable uni- 


formity of ſentiment among men, we may 


verſal beauty; in ke manner as the appearance 


of object in day- ligt to the eye of 2 man in 
rere denominated their true and real colour, = 


even white colour is allowed to be merely 
Rn AT the lenſes. HSIMEI Pe FA | 


Maxx and frequent are the Jefedts i in ha; in: 


5 ternal organs, which prevent or weaken the in- 


fluence of thofe general prineiples, on wich de- 


pends our ſentinient" of beauty er 'defomnity.. 


„ by the ſtrücture of the 


cats} be naturally estbulated to give pleaſure, it 


is not to be expected, that in every individual . 
the pleaſure will be equally felt. Particular in- 


Pee was enn either throw 


34 n 1 x \ | | Aa falſe 


5 


from too profound a ſource, we ſha 
| courſe to a noted RO in Den e 


A 
2 
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a falſe light on che objects, or hinder che true 
from conveying to the ee wi 
Rane; os erer res Sale 
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: proper ſentiment of beauty, is the want, of that. 


delicacy of. imagination, which is. requiſite to 
convey 4 ſenſibility of thoſe finer emotions. 
Tbis delicacy every one pretends to; Every one 
talks of it; and would reduce every kind of taſte, 


or {ſentiment to its ſtandard. But as our. inten- 


tion in this/Sfſertation is to mingle ſome light of 
the ; underſtanding with the feelings of ſentimevt, 


it will be proper to give a more accurate. defi- . 


nition of delicacy, than has hitherto been * 
tempted. And not to draw: our. philoſophy . 


de 
> Leroy; 


„ INE > EARS: 


once called to give "hte. pinion "6 a pe Ky 
which was ſuppoſed to be excellent, being, old 


1255 and of a good vintage. One of, them taſtes it; 


conliders. #7 and dier n tufe "elle dien pror, 


nounces 


oF Yak $ranDarD br tt 21 


nounees the wine to be goo 


d, ek At 
ſmall taſte of leather, which he perceived i in it. 


The other, after uſing the fame precautions” ; 
gives alſo his verdict in favour of the wine; but 
with the reſerve of à tafte” 'of ir iron, "which he | 
could eaſily diſtinguiſh: You” cannot imagine 
how much they were both ridiculed for their 
PO But who laughed in the end? C of 
ptying the” Hogſhead, there was fou nd” at 


the Bottom; a, key "7, with a leathern thong | 
ti ” 5-4 N 
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l Gals reſem OW between whit and 
bodily taſte will eaſily teach us to apply this ſtory. 
ble be certain, that beauty and deformi ity, : 

no more than ſweet and bitter, are not qualities s 
i in objeQs, | but belong entirely to the ſentiment, 
internal or external; it muſt be allowed, that 
ye are certain Ginger in 2 which-s ares 


3 „ £34 1 


E 


| ee Nw; as theſe Parr may 15 found Wy 
a : fmall degree or may be mixt and confounded 
with each other, it often happens, that the taſte 
is not affected with ſuch minute qualities, or is 
not able to diſtinguiſh. all the particular flavours, | 
amidſt the diſorder, in whi ichthey are preſented. # 
Where the organs are ſo fine, as to allow nothing 


> * 
' * 


ais DIESIS E R TATTOO 
to oſcape them; and at the ſame time ſo exact 
as to peroeive every ingredient in the compoſi-· 
tion: This we calb delicacy of taſte, whether 
we employ'theſe; terms in the natural or meta- 
phorical ſenſe. Here then the general rules of 
beauty are of uſe; being drawn from eſtabliſhed 
models, and from the obſervation of what pleaſes 
or diſpleaſes; when preſented ſingly and in a high 
degree And if the ſame qualities, in a conti- 
nued compoſition and in a ſmaller degree, affect 
not the organs with a ſenſible delight or uneaſi- 
neſs, we exclude the perſon from all pretenſions 5 
1 to this delicacy. Oo produte: theſe 2 general 
rules or avowed patterns of com poſition is like 
finding the key with the leathern thong; which 
juſtiſicd the verdict of Sanchois kinfmen, and 
confounded thoſe pretended Judges, who had 
condemned them. Though the hogſhead had 
never been emptied, the taſte of the one w; Sſtill 
cgually delicate, and that of the other equally 
dull and languid: But it weuld have been more 
_ difficult to have proved the ſuperiority of the 
former, to the conviction of every by-ſtander, 
In like manner, though the beauties: of writing 
bad never been methodized, or reduced to gene- 
tal principles ʒ though no excellent models had 
ever been acknowledged; the different degrees | 
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OE THE STANDARD OF TASTE. 29 
of taſte would ſtill have ſubſiſted, and the judg- 
ment of one man been preferable to; that of ano+ 
ther; but it would not have been ſoeaſy td ſilence 
the-badicritic, ho might always inſiſt upon his 
particular ſentiment, and refuſe to ſubmiĩt to his 
antagoniſt. But when we ſhow him an avowed | 
principle of art; when we illuſtrate — 1 
a xamples; operation, from his own 
| particular taſte, he eee ee 
able to the principle; when we prove, that tbe 
ſame principle may be applied to the prefent 
caſe, where he did not perceive nor feel its in- 
uence: He muſt conclude, upon the whole, that 
this lG@ultilicutine himſelf, and that he wants the 
delicacy, vhich is requiſite to make him ſenſible 
of every beauty wedelt, mesa com- 
erer; 1010. Jen ges 02 
Lat beoriun 7 903. Over br eg) 55 eee | 
Fits, ad e ues! 60 ich perfection of: 
| every ſenſe or faculty, to perceive with exactneſs 
its moſt minute objects, and allow nothing ww 
eſcap&its notice and obſervation. The ſmaller 
the objects are, which become ſenſible to the 
eye, the ſiner is that organ, and the more ela- 
borate its make and compoſition: A good palate 
is mototried by ſtrong flavours; but by a mixture 
| n eg where we are ; till ſenſible 
40 a 0 


* 


#6 511818 E KM T x 4b Why! | 
of each part, nocwithſtandin 8 its minutene my 


; its conſuſion with the reſt. In like manner, 4 


quick and acute perception of beauty and defor- 


mity muff be the perfection of our mental taſte, 
nor can à man de Latte with 


himſelf, while 
uſpects, that any excellence or blemiſh in 2 

diſcourſe has paffed him unobſerved. In this 

caſe, the perfection of the man, and the perfec- i 


tion of the ſenſe or feeling, are found to be ut nited.” 


ie 3 


knw muſt always 


A: very delicate palate,'on thany octaſſoiis, aß 


bea great inconvenience both to a man himfelf 


and to his friends; but a delicate tafteof wit or 
e a defirable qual! l 5 
cauſe it is the ſource of all the fitieft arid möſt 
of which human Hare” 
i d deci "the Retimeilts 
| r er you al” 


fix or aſcertain a Alden br talle, it is Ture to 
| be approved eee een beſt- way of fixitig * _ | 


and open of nations and ages 3426033 Yo) 
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OE THE STANDARD, OF TASTE. 
ticular a art, and the frequent, ſurvey ol. 


plation « of a 5 particular 0 pecies « of beauty. wer : 
Sidi! 
1 4 kind are fiſt preſented, to the eye 


obj es 


or im imagination, t the ſentiment, Which attends. 
; chem, i is obſcure and confuſed ; and. the gang. 


iS, f ina great meaſure, incapable of pros 


concerning their merits or defects. The tolls 


cannot perceive the ſeveral. excellencies of e 
performance 3 much leſs diſtinguiſh the parti - 
cular character of each excellency, and aa 
fain i its quality and degree. If it pronounce the 
whole i in general to be beautiful or OY 
"tis the utmoſt which can; be expected; 
even this judgment A perſon, ſo unpractiſed, —4 
be apt to deliver with great heſitation. and re. 


ſerve,... But allow bim to acquire experience in 


thoſe objects, his feeling becomes more exact 
| and nice: He not only perceives the beauties 


and defects of each part, but marks the diſtin- 


gviſhiog ſpecies, of each quality, and afligns it 
ſuitable praiſe or blame. A clear and diſtindt 
ſentiment attends him through the whole ſurvey 


of the objects; and he diſcerns that very de- : 
gree and kind of aaprobation or diſpleaſure, 


which. each part, is naturally fitted to produce.” 


The miſt, diffipates,) Which. ſeemed foamexly te o 


U over * et 


ey 
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Sreater perfection 1 in its operations; and can pro- 


nounce, without danger of iniltake,"Eoncerning 


Id 
the merits o f ea ea ich performanoe. S In word 


the fame, addreſs a | dexterity, w N 


gives to the execution of an y wor fo a0. | 


| Then, by the fame means, i te july gof i it. 


48 C11] * 1 40 1 206 
i 82. 1 ib; 2 


80 advantageous i e. to the diſc Een 


1 


Mr that before Wwe e bh . 
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ment on any work of 1 of importance, it will eyen 
be tequiln ite, that chat very wen e 


ance be mere than once peruf ed by 2 nd. 
be ſurveyed in | different Tights, w with at ention 


Tee 7915 


and deliberation. 7 ere is. utter or oy 


of thought, which attends the firſt peruſal 1 MX 


d 1. W I 0. 
piece, an which con foun ds s che k > e genuin . entie 


ment of an The reference of the parts. is 


not diſcerned: The true characters of of ſtyle. are 


little diſtinguiſhed; The ſeveral perfections and 
defects ſeem wrapped up in 2 a ſpecies of gonfu - 


Hon, And preſent themſclves indiſtinAly. 1 85 


imagination. Not to mention, that there 


ere 18, 


8 ſpecies of beauty, which, as it is florid and fu: | 
perficial, pleaſes at firſt; but being found incom- 


| patible with a juſt expreſſion either of reaſon; or 


paſſion, ſoon palls upon the. | taſte, an and is then re 


hy ee with diſdain, at leaſt rated at a much lower | 


or THE STANDARD, or TASTE. * 
"br is  impoſtible to continue in the practice of 
comteroplatiog any order of beauty, without being 5 
frequently obliged to form compari ſens between 
the ſeveral ſpecies and degrees of excellency, and 
eſtimating their proportion to each other. A 
man, who has had no opportunity of comparing 
the different kinds of beauty, is indeed totally un- 
qualified to pronounce an opinion with regard 
| to any object preſented to him. By compariſon 
alone we fix the epithets of praiſe or blame, and 

learn how to. aſſign the due degree of each, The 
coarſeſt dawbing of a ſign · poſt contains Aa cer- 
tain luſtre of colours and exactneſs of imitation, 
Which are ſo far beauties, and would affect the 
mi CSP peaſant c or Indian with. the higheſt ad- 

miratichl. The moſt vulgar ballads are not en- 
tirely deſtitute of harmony or nature z and none 
but a perfor, familiarized to ſuperior beauties, 
would pronounce their numbers harſh, or narra- 
tion unintereſting.” A great inferiority of beauty 
£ ies pain to a perſon converſant i in the higheſt | 
Excellency 'of the kind, and is for that reaſon 
pronounced a deformity : As the moſt finiſhed 
e with which we are acquainted, is natu- 
Aupf ſed to have reached the pinnacle of 

on, and to be entitled to the higheſt ap- 
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Ban . nable 2 fully to execute. 


that every. work of abe in order; broduce its 
dus effect on the mind, muſt. be ſurveyed.in.a. 
meinsame and cannot be-fully; ven. 
xd by perſons, whoſe fuuation, real or imagi - 
nory, is eee eee ee 


arte eee arge otherwiſe be bepe mn 


bangen abeit mene md h Min 


ſonabie, he muſt notoverlook-this s difadvantage; 
„rann ſubje8, dad e 


; who ſhould —— _— 
lace wel in the f 


oration. Tn like ueber, AS . 
chip — with the author, 1 muſt de- 
part from this alen tuati 
r Sent abe in gen 


complies not with this 5 — 


al poſition, without enteri 


| ins thile roquired-by the performance. If the 

work be addreſſed to perſons of a different age or 

nation, he makes no allowance for their peculiar 
| views and prejudices; but full of the manners of 
his e raſhly condemns what ſeemed ad- 
e eyes of thoſe for whom alone the 

diſcourſe wascalculated. If the work be executed 

> public, he never ſufficiently: enlarges his 
prenen jon, or forgets his n e r 3 


or enemy, as a rival or comm 


ntator. By this 


e his ſentiments are 32 nor have 
| e beauties and blemiſhes the ſame influ 
a if he ad impoſed a proper 


i M violence 
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departs: krom che true ſtandard i and o 0 nſe 
prone all n and ie "ple 


. 28}onToe avif59oi 115 14 53398 f | 
1 i well 8 ans inall 8 ſab⸗ | 
aries to the / underſtanding, . prejudice is moſt 
deſtructive of ſound judgment, and perverts all 
operations of the intellectual faculties: It is no 
leſs contrary to good taſte; nor has it leſs influ- | 
ence to corrupt our ſentiments of beauty. It be- 
longs to gad ſenſe to check its influence in both 
caſes ; and in this reſpect, as well as in many 
others, reaſon, if not an eſſential part of taſte, | 
is atleaſtrequiſite to the opens cf this latter 
| faculty. 77 In all the nobler pro ducton: of genius, 
there is a mutual relation and correſpondence of 1 
parts; nor can either the beauties or blemiſhes 
be perceived by him, whoſe thought is not ca- 
pacious enough to comprehend all thoſe parts, 
and compare them with each other, in order to 
perceive: the conſiflence and uniformity of the 
whole. Every work of art has alſo a certain end | 
or purpoſe; for which it is calculated; and is to 
be deemed more or leſs perfect, as it is more or leſs 
titted to attain this end. The object of cloquence 
o perſuades of hiſtory to inſtruct, o 


: r i 
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PR by means of the paſſions and the imagi- 
jon; Theſe ends we muſt carry conſfantly 


ber 1 we peruſe any performance; | 


and we muſt be able to judge how far the means 
employed are adapted to their reſpective purpoſes. 
Beſides, every kind of compoſition, even the 
moſt poetical, is nothing but a chain of propoſi- 
and Lene the not men indeed "the 


wever er dipuſet dy dde weloaring-6f 


The perſons, introduced in 
oetry, muſt de repreſented: as 


without judgment, as well as tafte 
„a po ae noten hand to ſucceed 


eine re beute Which con- 


* art; Judge C4 its beauty; re 


"ol rare 10 meet with a E who has a Juſt 


| ung a nnking;- and concluding and 
e kitable to their characters and citeum- 


Not to mention, 


n, the —— ö 
dental to the operations of true taſte; and are its 
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' £20008 nom to yIilewnny oft enoifiootioginr 
Tus, though the prineiplesͤ' of taſte) be um 
vVerſal und neurly; ff ndt entirely the fate im Aft 
men; yet few are quHuafied tõ ge judgment un 
any work of art, of eſtabliſn their on ſentiment 


as the ſtandard of beauty; The organs of inter- 


nel ſenſution are ſeldom ſo perfect as to allow 


the general principles their full play, and pro- 
duee a feeling correſpondent to thoſe principles 


They either labour under ſome defect, oi are 
vitiated by ſome diſorder; and by that means, 


exclte a ſemiment, Which may be pronounced 


_ err6ne6us; When the oritie has no dehcaty, 
be jedges Without" any diftinctteng ad is m/iĩ/ 


affected by the groſſer and more palpable qualities 
of: the object: The ſiner touches paſs unnotictd 


and diſregarded. Where he is mot aitted by 
practice, his verdict is attended with confuſter 
and heſitation. Where no compariſon has been 
employed the moſt frivoles beauties, iſuch Ye” 


rather merit the name of defects are he Gbjects: 
ofchis ad miration!. Where he lies under the ind 


fluence of prejullice, all his natural ſemiiments 


are/perverted 1 Mhere gobd - ſenſe is wanting, 
he is not qualified to difcerti the beauties of de- 


ſigt and reaſoning which are the: ughe ft dnαν 
_ moſtrexcelient. Under ſonie of d ther ef Heft 


FZ imper- 
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imperfections, the generality of men labour; 
and hence a ttue judge in. the finet arts s vb- 

; ſerved,. even,during;; the, maſt poliſhed, ages, to, 
be ſo rare a chatadter : Strong ſenſe, united. to, 
5 Kent nocmmngnetR 6 improved by Hades Pars 
— yuck alddes entitle--ctitics to this; valuable 
character; and the joint verdi of ſuch, wheres; 


ever ghey are to be found, is the true ſtandard 
of. taſte and beauty. 1b 1ods!: 1911119 4901 
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By here are ſuch critios to be found d By. 


5 what marks are they to be known? How di- 


ſtinguiſn them from gtetenders c Theſe quer. 


ſions are embatraſñng and ſeem to throuwus 
back into the. ſame uncertainty from wWhich⸗ 
during ine courſe of! this dilertitiong-we have. - | 


endeayoured to extri 


* 
; ourſelves... - Ki „E 


1 


Hod 2nd ftir on SH A nohRTIöHI has 


*BuT;if en eee eee der e 


ſenſe and a Uelicats imagination; free dan he. 
5 judioe, may often the ſubject of diſpute, 1 


chat ſuch & cot parane man penn-apporanamy thief 


7 Wihes: 


-to-great diſeuſion and enquiry: Kat 5 
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PA nent Hh their invention ſuggelts to them 3 
they m muſt acknowledge a true een 1 


Sale occur eee . en 


; diſp utable queſtions; which are ſubmitted) to the 


Cotes They muſt produce the beſt ar- 


dard to exiſt ſomewhete, to wit, rec 


; and matter of fact; and they muſt have made 
gence to ſuch as differ from them in their ap- 


peals to this Randard, It is ſufficient for our 


preſent purpoſe, if we have proved, that the 


taſte of all. individuals is not upon an equal 
footing, amd that ſome men in general, however 
difficult to be particularly pitched upon, will be 
acknowledged by waer ee 88 a 
Kt above others. Fr 6 11 

e 238 5 Sig do err abbr 82 
Bur in reality — of finding, even 
in particulars, the ſtandard of taſte, is not ſo 
great as is repreſented. eee in — 


dhe md caſe {Ki in the latter. Theories of ; 
abſtract philoſophy, ſyſtems of profound theology 
have pes mn during one r 
„ theſe have been univerſally ex 

den ae has been ete 


. 4 Thy 14 


a 
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Res and 6 ſyſtems have ſupplied their place, which 
again gave 2 to their ſucceſſors; . And nothing © 
has been experienced more liable to the revolu- 
tions of chance and faſhion than theſe pretended 
deciſions of ſcience. +: The! cafe is not the ſame 
with the beauties of cloquence and poetry. Juſt 
expreſſions of paſſion and nature are ſure, after 
a little time, to gain public vogue, which they 
maintain for ever. Ari riſtotle « and Plato, and Epi- 
CUYUS and; Deſcartes, may ſucceflively yield to 
each other: But Terence and Viręil maintain ar 

1 n undiſputed empire over the minds of 
The abſtract philoſophy of Cicero has loſt 

"Is e The vehemence of * Were . 
"the object of our admiration, | *%õοa 
21200 od oni 


3 Tnovon men of delicate taſte are rare, they 


——— their ade fitoding a a 
n their n above the reſt of man- f 


: 8 — of genius, 
tc :andirenders . it generally predominant, Many 
: men, hen leſt to themſelves, have but a faint 


ion of 9 —5 0 vet ara 
| 060 the id 
MTs " miration 


4 
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| to confound all the boundaries of f beauty and den 
| formity, will often ſerve to vary the degrees gf 


2 — one taſte * eee 


*# 


. 
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may perwull for a a er unite in 


| brut'ng/any rival tothe nme 


laſt to che foree of nature and juſt ſentiment. 
And thus though a civilized nation may eaſily be 
miſtaken in the choice of their admires philoſo- 


phes, they, never baye been found, long to ran 
their e for a ain Pig or tragic: 


7 =” B. 
y : . 0 
44 * 843 33 
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og BUN notwith 


1 all our ; endeavours tofix 


of variation, which, tho 5 — be not ſuffcient 


gur approbation or blame. The ne is the diffe- 
rent humours of particular men; the other, th 

particular manners and opinions of our age and 
country. The general principles « of taſte are ws 
form i in human nature: Where men NN in 
their judgments, ſome defect o or r perverſion } zu che, 
faculties may commonly be remarked ; pro- 
ceeding either from prejudice, from "want of 
practice, or want of delicacy i and there is juſt 


8 

one the preference above the other; in 
chat caſe a certain diverſityrof judgment is un- 
avoidable, and we ſeck in vain for a ſtandaru 
5 by Which we can reconeile t 2 contrary ſent. 
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"AF young man, "whoſe pallions are warm, will 
105 b. touched with amorous and ten- 
der images, than à maß ore àdvVunbed in years 
who takes pleaſure in wiſe and hiloſophical pre- 
fettlops Concerning the condutt of Tife and mo- 
deration'vf the paſſions.” At twenty, Ovid'may 
be che favourite'a tber; Horace at forty; and 
perhaps Fatt us at fifty. V ally would we, in | 
ſuch "caſes, eber tö enter into the fenti- 
weft Sf others" ank diveſt Gurſelyes" of the 
propenfities, Ras are natural to us. We ſchuſe 
our favoutite authors” we do our frie nd, from 
| 4 Eonformilty of himours and diſpoſitions. Mirth. 
ot paflion, ſentiment 6r reflection; 5 which ever 
c theſe moſt py in, our "temper, "it 
gives 8 Perner To iy with" thi writer, 
— . 5U War 185 ZS17F-bU 
who! reſembles 


10 - 3016 - £607} Pb 1 man yorigie va! 059 

Or rates mare pl leaſed wich the ſublime'# 
zother-with the renders a third with raillery. 
— Arong ſenſibility to blemiſhes, and is 
extremely fudious-of corre ctneſd: Another has 
1 „ 6 ” a more. 
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a more lively feeling of beauties, and pardons 
twenty abſurdities and defects for one elevated 
or pathetie' ſtroke. The ear of this mum i is en- 
tirely turned towards coneiſeneſs and energy 
that man is del ighted with a copious, rich, and 
harmonious expreſſion. Simplicity is affected by 
one; ornament by another. Comedy, tragedy, 
ſatire, odes have each their partizans, who pre- 

fer that particular ſpecies of writing to all others. 
It is plainly an error in a critic to confine his ap- 
probation to one ſpecics or ſtyle of writing apd 
condemn all the reſt. But it is almoſt, impollble 
not to feel a Predilection for. that which, ſuits our 
particular turn and diſpoſition. Such preferences 
are innocent and unavoidable, and can never rea- 
ſonably be the object of diſpute, becauſe there 
is no ſtandard, by which they can be decided. 


2 For alike reaſon, we are more "pleaſed wich 
N a of characters, which reſemble ſuch as 
are found in our own age or country, than with 
thoſe which deſcribe a different ſet of cuſtoms, 
Tis not without ſome effort, that we reconcile 
ourſelyes to the fimplicity* of antient manners, 
and behold princeſſes drawing Water from a 
ſpring, and Kings and heroes dreſſing their 6wn 
victuals. We may allow in general, that the re- 
: preſentation | of ſuch” manners r ; 


0 in the piece; ö 


: age-or nation to . — — E. 
| caſed; with the Andria of Terence, 
or Clata of Aachiavel, where the ſine lady, upon 


whom all the play turns, never once appears, to 


the ſpectators, but is always kept bebind the 
 eenes, — to 1 — ene of the 
— 20 eee. make —— fon 
theſe. peculiarities of mannerx; but a common 

{ence can never diveſt themſelves fo, for of 


their uſual ideas and ſentiments as to Seen 


tures which no way reſemble them. ia 
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Ap here there occurs a refle 


e any ſeeming abſurdity in the antients 
from the manners of the age, and the others re- 
fuſing to admit this excuſe, or at leaſt, admit- 
ting it only as an 


. the contending parties. Where any! in- 


5 | nocent peculiarities of manners are Fareed 


miyg perhupe, be uſeful in examining te cele- 
brated conttouer)/ concerning antient and mo- 
g; where we often find che one ſide 


98 for the author, not 
for the performance. In my opinion, the pro- 
E bounds in this ſubject have ſeldom been fixed 
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exifily't6 be bürttitted ; atid d. mati ho ff zcked 
with-them; gives an evident proof biste 
cc ufd refinement. The poets mommem more 
unable thaw bre, omuſt full to che ground like: | 
common brick er, erte men to make no 

allowance for the continual revolutions of man- 
ners and euſtums, and would admitnothing but 
hates ſuſtable to the prevailing faſhion. Muſt: 
we throw'afide>the pictures of our aneeſtots, 
becauſe of thelr ruſfs und fardingales ? But where 
the ideas of morality and deceney alter from one 


| age to another; aud where vieious manners are 
EE withthe 72 


a nee o-disfigure the poem, and und to be 
a real deformity. ::\&rcannoty/ nor>is-itiptoper: 1 
ſhould, enter into fuch ſentiments; and however 
I may excuſe the poet, on account of the manners 
of his age, Imever can reliſn the compoſitiont 


The want of humanity and of decency, fo con- | 


ſpicuous in the characters drawn by ſeveral of 
de aint pants, — in Sane 


cad -e eee e e 
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confounded: And whateyer indulgence we may 
gibe the writer on account of his prejudices, we 


By cannot prevail on ourſelyes toenter into his ſen- 


timents, ot beat am affection to aeg eu 
we plainly.diſcaverto-be. blameable 
F Ieirmiinos off 10t 250g? 
Tk eaſe is not the ame ich moral: wb 
ples! as with, ſpeculative; opinions of any kind. 
Theſes are in continual flux and revolution. The 
ſon embtaces a different ſyſtem from the father. 
Nay. there ſaarca is any man, ho cun boatt of | 
great conſtancꝝ and uniformity in this pcticular. 
Whateyer ſpeculatine errors may be found in the 
polite writings of any age or country, they de 
tract but little from the value of thoſe compoſi- 
tions. Achere needs hut a certain turn of thought © 
i or imagination to make us enter into allthe'opts / 
nions, which then prevailed, and rehiſh the ſen- 
timents or conelaſiqns derived from tbem. But 
a very violent effort is requiſite to change our 
| judgment of manners, and excite ſentiments of 
approbat ion or blame, loue or hatred, different 
from: choſe io which the mind from long euſtonn 
haz -been-familiartzed. And where a man is con- 
fidęent of the reclitude of that mora 
which be judges; he is juſlly je alous of it, and on” 
nok-pesVert the ſentiments of his heart for a 
5 maren a whiter phate 
Or 


ſtandard, „„ 
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Or all Neils W ekk thofe nent. gar. 
religion, are the moſt excuſable ini compoſitions 
of genius; Bor Is "it ever permitted to Judge of 


1 


ſingle p25 by the groſlneſs or refinement of 
their theological principles. | The ſame good 
ſenſe, that qirects men | in the ordinary occur- 
rences of ff life, is n not Hearkened to in "religious 
matters, which | are ſuppoſed” to be placed en- 
e, above. the cognizance of human reaſon. 
Upon t this account, all the abſurdities' of the pa- 

gan ſyſtem. of theology" m uſt be 'ov /eflooked' by 
90 critic, w vho would pretend to form a" me 

mes of antient rech and dur 1 2 6 15 | 


S 


that 1 e confound the kniete of 
morality and alter. the natural boundaries of \ vice 
and virtue. They are therefore eternal blemiſhes, 
according to the principle abovementioned ;, nor 

are the prejudices and falſe e of the age | 
ſufficient to Juſtify chem. WY. 
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3 'T roefſential. to . een religion 


to inſpire, a violent hatred to exery other worſhip, 
and repr eſent all pagans, mahometans, and he- 


retics as the objects of divine. wrath and venge- 


- ance. Such ſentiments, though they are in realiry 
extremely blameable, are conſidered as yirtues 


by the zealots of that communion,” and are re- 
preſented in their tragedies and epic poems as a 


kind of divine heroiſm. This bigotry has disfi- 


gured- two very fine tragedies of the French thea- 


tre, Palieutte and Athala ; ; where an Infemnperare 


n 13 


with al the pomp 4 * 1 and forms the 


"SE "x 


Wes ominant character of the heroes. ce What | 
« this,” fays the heroic Joad to Foſabet, finding 
her in diſcourſe with Mattan, the prieſt of 


Baal, Does the daughter of David ſpeak to 


4 this traitor ? Are you not afraid, left the earth 
« ſhould open and pour forth flames to devour 


« you both? Or that theſe holy walls ſhould fall 


M and cruſh you together ? ? What is his purpoſe ?. 
© Why comes that enemy of God hither to poi- 
7 ſon the air, which we breath,” with his horrid 
60 e preſence | Such ſe entiments are received with 

at applauſe on the theatre of Paris; but at 
Bray the ſpectators would be full as much 
pleaſed to hear 22 tell Agamemnon, that he 


4 | Was 
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240 DISSERTATION IV. 
* vas a dog in his forehead and a deer in his heart, 
2 or Jupiter chreaten 3 a e en 
. 6 Engine 


Rxqacious oo are al. a blemiſh in 


ſeniiment, however remote from any connection 
+ -* - with religion. Tis no excuſe for the poet, that 
the cuſtoms of his country had burthened life 
with fo many religious ceremonies and obler- 


voak. It mult be for ever ridiculous in Petrarch 
io compare his miſtreſs, Laura, to Jeſus Chriſt, 


line, Boccace, very ſeriouſly to give thanks to 
God Almighty, and the ladies, for their e 


in ee hi SFO} his enemies. 
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5 Ks Bogom, R P. 118. 1. 16. read 
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Voor is it leſs ridiculous in that agreeable liber- 


any polite compoſition, when they riſe up to ſu- 
perſtitisn, and intrude: themſelves into every 


vances, that no part of it was exempt from that 
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